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Christmas Bonuses 


Christmas is around the corner again—and along with the 
usual holiday spirit comes the question, for some employers, 
|of whether or not to give a Christmas bonus to employees. 
For those who give them, bonuses can be treated in an 
infinite variety of ways. Payments may be flat rate or grad- 
uated; they may or may not include both hourly and salaried 
workers; and they may ignore or take into account such 
factors as length of service, personal merit and responsibility. 

According to “Merry Christmas—with Cash,” which sur- 
veys the Christmas bonus plans of 183 companies, payments 
range from $1 after a year’s employment to $100 after the 
same period. The story, starting on the next page, covers 
@ wide variety of both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
companies. 


@ @ @ 
| Training the Counselors 


It is not unusual for a business to spend a lot of time and 
money on training new job employees. After all, the effort 
put into training is almost certain to end later on in a more 
efficient and productive work force. But there are some 
businesses, like Kaufmann’s Department Store, that take the 
trouble to train students in spite of the fact that these 
students are not going to work for them afterwards. Pure 
jaltruism? Not exactly—for this can be practical for the 
| company as well as good public relations. 

“Business Counsels the Counselors” tells how Kaufmann’s 
Department Store participates in a University of Pittsburgh 
course for teachers and vocational counselors, designed to 
| give the student actual business or industrial experience. 
| Kaufmann’s is one of the companies supplying the practical 
| experience. The story starting on page 402 tells about 
| “Jane,” a typical student-trainee, and how she was helped by 
| working at the store; and what she did, in turn, to help 
| Kaufmann’s. 


eee 
| Suggestion Systems in Multiplant Companies 

| A successful suggestion system in a large multiplant com- 
| pany is no simple operation. It must be tailored to the 
individual company’s particular organization. And no two 
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companies will have exactly the same problems to cope with. 

However, of the twenty-three multiplant companies with 
suggestion systems surveyed in the story “Getting the Sug- 
gestion Across,” the plans fall into two general categories— 
centralized and decentralized. 

The pros and cons of these two types of organization, as 
well as the many differences that exist within each group, are 
examined in the story starting on page 405. 

ee e 
Can Research Help? 


Does being married or single, tall or short, teen-age or 
fortyish have much to do with an employee’s efficiency in a 
particular job? Is an employee better if he has children, or if 
he has worked a long time, or if he got good grades in school? 

Recently the Riegel Textile Corporation, faced with hiring 
600 sewing machine operators, set itself the task of finding 
out exactly what characteristics make the difference between 
a superior and average operator. This was done by studying 
400 sewing machine operators already on Riegel’s payroll. 
It was found—somewhat surprisingly—that a high school 
diploma and an above-average scholastic record are not as 
important as they were assumed to be previously. Age, and 
the height-weight ratio turned out to have direct bearing on 
the efficiency of sewing machine operators, according to 
Riegel’s study. See “Can Research Help?” on page 412. 

@ e@ @ 


The High Cost of Living 


Some observers point to the high cost of living as a potent 
factor in the recent election results. Whether the consumers’ 
price index actually influenced voters is, of course, open to 
question. The fact remains, however, that fractional ad- 
vances over the last six months have brought the “cost of 
living” to an all-time high. The “Review of Labor Statistics,” 
which starts on page 420, looks at the price movements dis- 
closed in this key statistic. The article points out that food 
prices, although high, are below year-earlier peaks but other 
components have been catching up with the more volatile 
segments. In addition to the discussion of consumers’ prices, 
the article covers the latest trends in employment, unemploy- 
ment, labor turnover and wages. 


“Merry Christmas”—with Cash 


What companies are doing about Christmas bonuses, and details 
of the various plans used in 1952, are surveyed here 


HRISTMAS—just mention the word and many 

employees who are old enough to know there 
isn’t any Santa Claus start transferring some of their 
wishful thinking to the boss. Visions of bonuses dance 
through their heads—and many an employer finds 
himself facing another Yuletide problem. Should he 
give a Christmas bonus? If so, how much should it be? 
And who should get it? 

Christmas bonuses are gratuities and should not be 
confused with profit-sharing payments, which are also 
often given at the same time of year. Usually the 
amount of the profit- sharing bonus is related to the 
employer’s net income. This is not necessarily the case 
in Christmas bonus plans, although the amount dis- 
tributed may be affected by the level of the company’s 
current operations. 

Indications are that Christmas bonuses have become 
a frequent practice in business. For example, in a re- 
cent survey of fringe benefits for nonexempt personnel, 
183, or almost half, of the 412 companies surveyed, 
indicated that they have some kind of Christmas bonus 
plan. The plans do not follow any set or standard 
practice. As a matter of fact, the 183 companies repre- 
sent more than 188 variations on the theme, since 
many of them follow more than one pattern within 
their own organization. (See appendix on page 426.) 


THE PLANS VARY 


Sometimes the plans surveyed are simple in format. 
They allow for either a flat sum for all, or graduate 
the sum on the basis of service. Of the plans analyzed, 
almost half are of these two types. Graduated bonuses 
range from $1 for each year of service to an infrequent 
$100 for a year of service. Among the flat-sum bonuses, 
$25 is the most frequent payment. One company se- 
lected the unusual figure of $43.75 for its flat bonus 
payment. 

Twenty-five plans are based on a percentage of either 
salaries or earnings. For example a boot and shoe 
company allows 60% of an average week’s pay as its 
bonus, and a food and beverage company grants 3% 
of the employee’s yearly earnings. Thirty-nine of the 
plans are determined according to hourly earnings or 
salary—that is, “one day’s pay” or “two weeks’ 
salary.” Some of the plans combine features of these 
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general formats and graduate percentages by length 
of service, merit, responsibility and, in one instance, 
marital status. 
All but thirteen of the 183 companies having Christ- 
mas bonus plans carry both salaried and hourly em- 
ployees on their payrolls. But fifty companies exclude 
hourly employees from the bonus completely, while 
only six companies exclude salaried personnel. In 
the companies where both groups of employees share 
in the plan, Christmas benefits to salaried employees 
either equal the payments to hourly workers or better 
them—sometimes to quite an extent. One foundry, 
for instance, rewards its hourly employees with $5 to 
start, with a maximum of $50 after three years of 
service; its salaried employees receive $100 after one 
year of service. Another, which allows $25 for hourly 
workers with over twenty years’ service, has a mini- 
mum of $75 for its salaried personnel. A textile prod- 
ucts company gives a maximum of $25 after fifteen 
years’ service to its hourly workers, and a maximum 
of $250 to salaried after the same amount of time. 


Size Is No Factor 


Christmas bonuses do not appear to be restricted 
to any single industry. None of the five business ma- 
chine companies surveyed is shown giving a bonus 
and only one of the ten petroleum companies paid one. 
But, in most of the other companies—representing 
thirty-one different industries—at least a few in each | 
category gave extra cash to employees at Christmas. | 
In fourteen of the categories, (including automobile 
and automotive parts, foods and beverages, lumber, 
machine tools and various metal companies) half or 
more of the companies paid Christmas bonuses. 

Nor is there any indication that size of the organiza- 
tion influences the decision to pay or not to pay a 
bonus, although only four of the companies with 5,000 — 
employees or more have such a plan. In companies 
with less than 5,000 employees, bonuses are not re- 
stricted to any particular size group. The 179 such com- 
panies surveyed as to Christmas bonuses are about 
equally distributed among four size categories, rang- 
ing from thirty-eight companies with less than 250 
employees to forty-nine companies with 1,000 to 4,999 
employees. For the most part, Christmas bonus pay- 
ments made by the smaller companies are not any less 
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| Details and Changes in 1952 Christmas Bonus Plans in 32 Companies 


(Italics show previous practices) 


Amount 


1 year’s service and over, 2 weeks’ salary; less than 1 year, 
pro rata share 


Directorsand 2% of employee’s annual earnings 


| Number 
| Company Receiving Minimum Ineligible 
\ Bonus Service 
American Stock Exchange...... 300 None None 
| New York, N. Y. 
strong Cork Company...... 13,000 Hired before 
| Lancaster, Pa. Nov.1,1952 vice-presidents 
3elden Manufacturing Co....... 1,600 None Officers 
| Chicago, Ill. Formerly: Exec- 
f utive group and 
| outside salesmen 
3lanchard Machine Company... 250 1 month Officers 
_ Cambridge, Mass. 
| 
| 
(he Bristol Company.......... 1,100 None None 
| Waterbury, Conn. 
(he Bullard Company......... 3,716 None None 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Central National Bank........ 900 Hired before None 
Cleveland, Ohio Dec. 1, 1952 
. 
| 
Champion Blower & Forge Co... 220 6 months None 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
| Company of Canada, Ltd..... 6,500 6 months Salaried 
) employees 
| Formerly: 
None 
Coopers, Incorporated.......... 900 1 year Salesmen, 
Kenosha, Wisc. executives and 
| department 
heads 
Central-Penn National Bank.... 435 None None 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
some 1 tee aera srs Soi 800 Hired before President 
Philadelphia, Pa. Dec. 1, 1952 
National Exchange Bank. . 148 None None 
Roanoke, Va. 
i) 
Frick Company ............ Sas 927 Hired before Casual labor 
Waynesboro, Pa. Oct. 31, 1952 
| 
anty Trust Company of 
VeNew York ..:...... Ree 3,400 None Officers 
New York, N. Y. (additional 
compensation 


plan) 


$10, plus $5 for each full year of service 


One year or more service, 2 weeks’ pay to salaried em- 
ployees, or 90 hours’ pay at base rate to hourly paid 
workers; less than 1 year’s service, amount propor- 
tionate to months of service, fraction of month being 
counted as a whole month 

Formerly: 80 hours’ pay at base rate to hourly patd 
workers. Otherwise the same 


Hired before Jan. 1, 1952, 1 week’s pay; hired during 
1952, 20 hours’ pay 


1 year’s service or over, 1 week’s pay; less than 1 year, 
1/12 month’s pay; less than 6 months’ service, $5 


Hired before Jan. 1, 1952, 5% of current base annual 
salary; hired between Jan. 1 and Nov. 30, 1952, 5% of 
1952 earnings (minimum $10) 

Formerly: 2% of current base annual salary; 2% of 
earnings. Otherwise the same 


$25 less 50 cents for each 3 days lost during year for 
any cause 


Hourly employees: Over 1 year’s service, $75; less than 
1 year’s service, $37.50 


1 week’s pay 


1 year’s service or more, 4 weeks’ salary; less than 1 year’s 
service, proportionate payments 
Formerly: 1 year’s service or more, 1 month’s salary 


6 months’ service and over, 5% of annual salary (mini- 
mum, $100, maximum, $400); less than six months, 
Y% the full bonus 


6% of regular salary paid during year (minimum $15) 
Formerly: 5% of regular salary pasd during year 


5% of wages or salaries earned in 12-month period ending 
Oct. 31, 1952 

Formerly: 6% of wages or salary earned in 12-month 
period 


Less than 1 year’s service, 7% of base salary earnings for 
1952; 1-10 years’ service, 10%; 10-15 years’ service, 
11%; 15-20 years’ service, 12%; 20-25 years’ service, 
18%; 25 years’ service and over, 14% 


Details and Changes in 1952 Christmas Bonus Plans in 32 Companies—Continued 


Number 
Company Receiving Minimum Ineligible 
Bonus Service 
Hamilton Foundry and Machine 
Company. (s..3.-eneee ee 363 None None 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust 
Compaiiy ee eee 604 Hired before None 
Hartford, Conn. Dec. 1, 1952 
Formerly: hired 
before Dec. 18 
Home Title Guaranty Company. 329 Hired before None 
New York, N. Y. Dec. 15, 1952 


Lincoln National Bank & Trust 
Companyic ict sseon oo sans 165 None None 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Lovell Manufacturing Company. . 800 30 days None 
Erie, Pa. 
Manufacturers Trust Company. . 5,700 Hired before Employees 
New York, N. Y. Nov. 24,1952 earning over 
$10,000 
Marine Midland Trust Company. 800 None None 


New York, N. Y. 


Mobile Paint Manufacturing Co.. 115 $ months Salesmen 
Mobile, Ala. 

National City Bank of Cleveland. 850 Hired before Officers 
Cleveland, Ohio Nov. 1, 1952 

National Lead Company........ 18,500 Hired before Officers and 
New York, N. Y. Dec. 1, 1952 directors 

New York Stock Exchange..... 1,100 None None 


New York, N. Y. 


Amount 


25 or more years’ continuous service, $50; 20-25 years’ 


continuous service, $40; 15-20 years’ continuous sery-: 
ice, $85; 10-15 years’ continuous service, $80; 5-10 
years’ continuous service, $25; 1-5 years’ continuous 
service, $20; 6 months’ to 1 year’s continuous service, 
$10; less than 6 months, $5; for service after Dec. 1, 
1952, $1. Payment made in silver dollars. Taxes paid | 
by company 


1 month’s salary, except: 

1. Any officer or employee with less than 1 year’s 
service receives equivalent to 1/26 of total salary’ 
or wages paid during the year. 

2. All regular part-time employees receive equivalent 
of 1/26 total base earnings for the year 

Formerly: 1 month’s salary except: | 

1. Less than 1 year’s service, 1/12 month's salary for 
each month of service (minimum $25) 

2. Building department employees, 4 weeks’ salary; | 
less than 1 year’s service, 1/18 of week’s salary for 
each week of service (minimum $25 

8. Part-time employees, 1 year’s service or more, 4 
weeks’ average weekly earnings (minimum $20); less ' 
than 1 year’s service, 1/13 of average weekly earn- 
ings for each week worked (minimum $10) 


6% of salary paid during the year 


1 year’s service or over, 1 month’s salary; 6 months’ to 
1 year’s service, / month’s salary; less than 6 months’ 
service, $10 or $20 


Hourly workers, 242% of earnings; salaried workers, 
7¥/2% or 9'/2%, depending upon classification 

Formerly: Hourly workers, 2%2% of earnings; salaried 
workers, 10%. 


6% of first $6,000 of salary (minimum $25) 


5% on first $5,000; 2% on salary in excess of $5,000; | 
those employed less than 1 year receive a proportionate 
amount based on actual earnings during the year (min-’ 
imum $25) 


Formerly: 4% on first $3,000; 2% on salary im excess 


of $3,000. Otherwise the same 


8 months’ service, 1% week’s salary; 6 months’ service, | 
Y% week’s salary; 1 year’s service, 2% annual earnings. 
Bonus increases by 1% for each year of service up to 
maximum of 10%. Executives, special bonus 


Employed before Jan. 1, 1952, 5% of annual salary; em- 
ployed during 1952, proportionate share of 5% of salary 
rate for each month of service 

6% of gross earnings, up to $6,000 per year, for first 
11 months of the year 


1 year’s service and over, 2 weeks’ salary; hired during i) 


1952, pro rata share (minimum $10) 
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Details and Changes in 1952 Christmas Bonus Plans in 32 Companies—Continued 


Number 
Company Receiving Minimum Ineligible Amount 
Bonus Service 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company .. 4,000 None Monthly Hourly rated and weekly salaried, less than 1 year’s 
West Hartford, Conn. salaried service as of Dec. 1, 1952, $20; 1-5 years’ service, $80; 
employees over 5 years’, $40 
Formerly: Formerly: 1 week’s pay (40 hours) at average earned 
f Top executives rate; less than 1 year’s service, prorated amount 
Pan-American Life Insurance 
Bea) Fe Wy piste iawn + sls. « 300 60 days None More than 6 months’ service, 1 month’s salary; 6 months 
New Orleans, La. or less, %2 month’s salary 
Union Bank & Trust Company. . 500 None None 1 year’s service and over, 1 month’s salary; less than 
Los Angeles, Calif. 1 year, 1/12 month’s salary for each month of service 
(minimum $25) 
The Upjohn Company.......... 4,200 None None Hired in 1952, 142% of gross earnings through Oct. $1. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Minimum $20 if hired between Nov. 1 and Dec. 31; 
$30 if hired prior to Nov. 1. 1 year’s service, 142% of 
gross earnings from Noy. 1 of the preceding year 
through Oct. 31 of the current year. 2 years’ service, 
2%; 3 years’ service, 214%; 4 years’ service, 3%; 5 years’ 
service, 342%; 6 years’ service, 4%; 7 years’ service, 
4/2%; 8 years’ and over, 5% 
Formerly: Schedule same but based on basic salaries in- 
stead of gross earnings (minimums $10 and $20) 
Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
mpany 75.8 Sales teas hos 950 None None 1 year’s service or over, %2 month’s salary; less than 
San Francisco, Calif. 1 year’s service, 42 of 1% month’s salary for each 
month of employment (minimum $10). Payments 
computed to nearest $2.50 
Worcester County Trust Com- 
Sn die hase ae tS xo 845 None None Hired before Jan. 1, 1952, 4% month’s salary (maximum 


$300); employed after Jan. 1, 1952, 1/24 of salary 
earned (minimum $10) 


than those made by the companies in the 1,000-5,000 
employee group. There are two exceptions—a hard- 
ware company and an insurance company—which 
have given Christmas bonuses up to $2,000 and $4,200 
respectively. Both of these companies have less than 
250 employees, but the payments would appear to be 
exceptional from almost any consideration. 


THE PLANS..STICK 


Once an employee receives a Christmas bonus he 
will, in all probability, continue to expect it. And 
there seems to be a good chance that he will continue 
to receive it. The formula may change, but the bonus 
plan, once adopted, seems to have staying power. At 
least this is indicated in a recent review of forty-seven 
companies which paid a bonus at Christmas 1951. 

Thirty-seven of these forty-seven companies gave 
information on their 1952 bonus plans. One had can- 
celled its bonus because of a slump in business. Two 
others had cancelled but had replaced the bonus with 
a share-the-profits plan; and one of these companies 
continued to reward its employees at Christmas with 
a ten to twelve pound canned ham. Two other com- 
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panies said they had continued to pay their bonus but 
did not provide any details. 

The thirty-two remaining companies had continued 
to pay the bonus in 1952 as they had previously, with 
few vital changes in the formula. Almost all of them 
had indicated gains in the number of employees re- 
ceiving the bonus. Twenty of the companies continued 
their plans with no changes whatsoever. 

In the remaining twelve companies, the changes 
noted are not extensive. One company, which previ- 
ously drew no limitations in the matter of “eligibles,” 
restricted its bonus to those employees whose annual 
salaries did not exceed $10,000. Another company ex- 
panded its plan to include its previously ineligible out- 
side salesmen. A third eliminated its salaried em- 
ployees. 

Six of the companies reduced their over-all Christ- 
mas bonus plan to some extent, while five of the com- 
panies raised their bonus somewhat over the 1951 
plan. (See the table. Appendix appears on page 426.) 

Jack O’Brien 


Renaup SHERWOOD 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Business Counsels the Counselors 


It is not unusual for the personnel manager to be faced 
with a request that his organization cooperate on a project 
with some community agency. Often these requests come 
from schools and concern important and worthwhile ac- 
tivities. The benefit to the firm, however, may be nebulous 
and hard to measure. Nevertheless, the personnel mana- 
ger and other executives must decide whether to cooper- 
ate or refuse. 

A number of concerns have been cooperating with the 
University of Pittsburgh since 1945 in a program designed 
to improve the abilities of vocational counselors and 
teachers in the public schools. Kaufman Department Stores 
was one of the original cooperating firms. How it handles 
its share of this program is described here. 


KAUFMANN Department Stores executive was 

looking over several applications for an opening 

in his department. “Look at this,” he said to the em- 

ployment interviewer, as he held up an application. 

“Here is a young fellow who fits our specifications in 
nearly every detail. Lucky he came to us for work.” 

“It’s not just luck,” replied the interviewer. “He 
happens to be a dividend from our helping Pitt with its 
vocational-counselor program.” 

“You mean those girls who spend a few days in my 
department every summer?” asked the executive. “I 
remember one in particular from last year’s group— 
Jane Blank, I think her name was—high school voca- 
tional counselor. She was the smartest one we’ve had 
yet. She can have a job here any time.” 

“You’re not the only one who thinks that,” an- 
swered the interviewer. “Jane sent this applicant to us 
from her school. She knows the type of personnel we 
want. I don’t know whether anyone ever mentioned 
this to you, but while she was here Jane sat down one 
day and listed over 200 jobs that she got to know in 
the six weeks she worked for us.” 

“Well, frankly, I have wondered whether Kauf- 
mann’s gets much value from the trouble we all take 
each summer to nurse along three or four of these 
people from the schools. I’ve seen some possible gain 
in a public relations way but you can’t measure a thing 
like that. But now this applicant shows up as the result 
of the program. And this is a specific benefit that I 
can buy.” 

Had Jane been present, she might have argued that 


she got more out of the experience than Kaufmann’s. 

Jane, as already mentioned, was a vocational coun- 
selor in the Pittsburgh high schools. She was honest 
enough to recognize how inadequate her knowledge 
was when she was called on to describe to vou 
people what it was like to work in business or indus- _ 
try. She had to discuss many jobs which she had never 
even seen performed. This meant she had to give it — 
to them “straight out of the books.” She realized that 
to improve her abilities she needed some first-hand 
experience. One job each summer would be too slow, — 
Jane reasoned, for a counselor to get the over-all ex- 
perience she can best use. She wanted the broad per- 
spective of working and observing throughout an ~ 
entire organization. The University of Pittsburgh’s 
course, “Secondary Education S-230: Employment 
Experience for Counselors,” seemed just the thing. 

Jane wasn’t sure whether there was any particular 
reason why she had been sent to Kaufmann’s. The 
professor had discussed with her what organization she 
might visit. There were a number of cooperating com- 
panies—offices, factories, banks, retail stores. But her — 
particular abilities seemed to fit in better with the kind 
of jobs and general conditions at Kaufmann’s. At least | 
that was the professor’s opinion and it seemed to make 
sense to Jane. 


THE INDUCTION PERIOD 


Jane, like other students in this program, first re- 
ported to the training department at Kaufmann’s, | 
where an individual training schedule was prepared for 
the entire six-weeks period of her employment. From | 
there, like any other job applicant, she was referred 
to the employment office. Here she was expected to 
meet all the standards for full-time regular employ- 
ment. 

Jane completed an application form, after which she 
was given certain aptitude, personality and other per- 
sonnel tests. Then she talked to three line operating _ 
officials. After the interviews, Jane went through a | 
complete physical examination. 

Jane got no particular consideration because of her 
special status. The only departure from normal pro- 
cedure in such a case is that the line people do not 
make the final decision to hire. Ordinarily no one is 
hired unless the operating people are satisfied. For stu- _ 
dents like Jane, the final decision is made by personnel. 

Jane reported again to the training departm 
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hen she eee on her first work day. After a pre- 
ninary review of her schedule for the coming six 
eeks, Jane entered a three-day general induction 
aining class. She sat in with other new Kaufmann 
aployees and took part in the regular induction pro- 
dures. Jane learned the history of the Kaufmann 
epartment Stores. She learned the general policies, 
les and regulations. She was taught how to make out 
les slips, sales procedures, and how to conduct her- 
lf on the sales floor. 

Jane was glad to find out that the students would 
| be on different schedules; they would be less con- 
jicuous this way. Kaufmann’s makes no attempt to 
de the presence of students but believes that they 
ill feel more comfortable if each one is considered 
st another employee. Then, too, the individual sched- 
e also assured Jane that she was getting experience 
ilored to her own preferences. 

Jane worked as a sales clerk in several different de- 
wrtments after the end of her induction training. She 
und that selling can be a tough life. She stored up 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


To: 


From: Paul H. Masoner 
School of Education 
University of Pittsburgh 


Date: 


TULA pL STA ge U2 pond prone eee 
who is seeking employment as a partial requirement 
of the course, “Employment Experience for Coun- 
selors.” You will recall that your organization has 
agreed to participate by employing members of this 
class during the period of the course, July 2 to 
August 10. 

We appreciate your cooperation and sincerely hope 
that you will be able to find suitable employment for 
this applicant. 


(Applicant will return this completed form to Paul 
H. Masoner, University of Pittsburgh, at the earliest 
possible date.) 


Letter of introduction for student counselors 
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many experiences to relate to the girls and boys who 
think they are interested in sales work. 

Jane was paid only for the time she spent selling. 
She worked too short a time in the other departments 
for her to earn her keep. She also appreciated that it 
was costly for Kaufmann’s to give her this training. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE STORE 


Kaufmann’s makes it a practice to have the stu- 
dents attend as many of the staff meetings as possible 
while they are around the store. This gives them an 
opportunity to become familiar with various personnel 
problems. 

Jane attended many regular personnel department 
staff meetings. One day the topic of discussion was 
how to get applicants to fill in application forms com- 
pletely and the importance of various items of infor- 
mation. Jane remarked at the end of the session, “It 
seems to me that the schools could help if the coun- 
selors had some examples of properly filled-out appli- 
cation papers and if we could give our students some 
practice in completing these forms.” 

From time to time Jane was given an opportunity 
to observe in the personnel office. She listened to 
employment interviews one morning. She saw young 
people apply for a job chewing gum, or with egg on 
their faces. Applications were sometimes so messy that 
what little information they contained was hard to 
read. After what she saw, Jane knew that the next 
time she had occasion to advise on job hunting her 
words would carry real conviction. 

She became even better acquainted with Kauf- 
mann’s employment standards and procedures later in 
the program when the manager took her into his office 
for a private conversation. As a part of her training, 
he discussed with Jane her qualifications and test 
results. She was given an explanation of the research 
which had gone into the testing and other selection 
standards. She could see why these things were im- 
portant and how they were useful in improving em- 
ployee selection. Interviews with other members of 
the personnel department staff gave Jane an even 
better idea of the activities of the department. 

A representative of the training department always 
introduced Jane to each new assignment. On the way 
to a new department one day, she remarked to the 
training representative, “There have been some de- 
partments, like credit and auditing, where I haven’t 
been able to do much except listen and observe. Those 
have been important experiences but I have enjoyed 
myself more in the departments where it was possible 
for me to do some of the work or to help others on 
actual jobs.” Anyone who asked her what jobs she 
actually did in these various departments would have 
seen Jane tap a big three-ring binder under her arm 
and say something like this: “I have been taking 
plenty of notes on all my interviews and conferences 
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and I’ve got a lot written about the things I have been 
doing in various departments.” 

What she had been doing sounded like a catalogue 
of all activities carried on at Kaufmann’s. 

“In marking and receiving,” said Jane, “I counted 
merchandise received, and checked the amounts 
against pink order forms. I even set type for printing 
sales tags. Then I helped attach them to various kinds 
of goods. 

“The shopping service department gave me quite 
a few different jobs. One was assisting the shopper to 
fill mail orders by going into the store and shopping 
for the merchandise ordered by the customer. I even 
conducted a merchandising meeting where they dis- 
cussed merchandise which had been advertised. That 
called for me to select samples and demonstrate their 
use. In the adjusting department I traced complaints 
and even phoned and interviewed customers on com- 
plaints but, of course, I couldn’t handle the really 
tough cases. 

“The service desk really gave me a picture of what 


Sample Training Program for Student 


Sales training 

Sales training 

Sales training 

Selling—Dept. 110 (men’s underwear) 
Selling—Dept. 7 (men’s shirts) 
Selling—Dept. 7 (men’s shirts) 
Selling—Dept. 1 (housefurnishings) 
Selling—Dept. 43 (stationery) 
Selling—Dept. 1 (housefurnishings) 
Selling—Dept. 110 (men’s underwear) 
Absent 


Marking and receiving 
Credit department 
Shopping service 
Shopping service 
Shopping service 
Absent 


Traffic, order, accounts payable 
Adjusting department 
Workrooms—alteration and repair 
Service desks 

Packing 

Employment—time office 


Mailing department 

Forbes Street Service Station 

Auditing 

Stenographic testing 

Bookkeeping 

North Side Service Station, Preble 
Avenue Warehouse 

Discussion of observations, cashier’s 
office, training 


¥ 
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goes on at Kaufmann’s. I gave information to cus. 
tomers, answered phones, handled returned merchan- 
dise credits, made change, wrote accommodations 
(special service to customers), delivered mail and 
phone orders to section managers, checked ‘error’ 
slips, and handled “deposit holds.’ The number of 
different jobs required in a department store was an 
eye opener to me. But this is going to be a real help 
in counseling students who are interested in working 
in this field.” 


Jane felt that her six-week course was quite strenu- . 
ous. She worked a forty-hour six-day week at Kauf- | 


} 


mann’s, including Mondays from noon to 9 p.m. Two 
evenings each week at the university’s seminar session 
she met with the other members of the course who 


were working in other organizations around Pitts- 4 


burgh. 

Comparing experiences with other members of the 
class was interesting. One man, for example, was as- 
signed to a manufacturing concern where he operated 
the same machine for the entire six weeks. As he told 
Jane, “I made a nice piece of change out of it, but it 


was not the well-rounded view of jobs and conditions’ — 


that the rest of you received and for which the course 
was designed.” She found an English teacher who got 
so upset at the poor English she heard during her sum- 
mer work that she went back to school determined to 
improve her teaching technique or bust. 

She found that most of the teachers would prefer to 
continue teaching than to take a job in industry. But 
they agreed that as background for job counseling, 
their work had real value. “That goes for me, too,” 
said Jane. 

How about Kaufmann’s—are they satisfied? Tf, by 
chance, the program improves their job applicants, 
that’s a welcome premium. But mostly, according to. 
Kaufmann’s, it’s a matter of good public relations. 
There’s value to the community in having counselors 
and teachers who are better acquainted with business. 


Grorce V. Moser, 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Bookshelf 


How To Become a Better Reader—This book is designed to 
help the user increase his reading power on his own and 
get more information and pleasure from the world of print. 

The volume is made up of two parts. The first part in- | 
cludes twenty lessons containing information about and 
suggestions for particular phases of improving reading 
skills. Each lesson has appropriate illustrative exercises. 
The second part is made up of twenty general reading ex- — 
ercises with tables and tests so that the reader may com- — 
pute his speed and retentiveness. By Dr. Paul Witty, | 
Science Research Associates, Inc., Chicago 10, Illinois, 
1958, 304 pp. $5. 
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Getting the Suggestion Across 


HEN A COMPANY’S plants are spread out in 
several directions and engage in different kinds 

i operations, controlling and coordinating various 
inctions has proved to be especially important. In the 
atter of suggestion systems, where the personal touch 
‘enthusiastic administrators has often made the dif- 
rence between a live or lifeless program, this is no less 
ue. 

In a sprawling organization the personal element 
ay be more remote and the company’s suggestion 
lan can become a mere stepchild of the industrial re- 
tions department. Yet some very successful plans 
ist in companies with many—and sometimes hun- 
reds—of units. 

How do they do it? How do these companies main- 
in a good working relationship between their na- 
onal offices and the local units of the suggestion sys- 
m? Twenty-three multiplant companies, selected at 
indom, have indicated to Tue ConrerENce Boarp 
1e essential elements in coordinating a multiunit sug- 
estion system. 

In general, these plans achieve coordination through 
vo methods of operation: one is centralized, the other 
ecentralized. In either case, the tailor-made organiza- 
onal and administrative aspects of the plan—the fac- 
3s which adapt it to the particular company—have 
een carefully considered. 


DECENTRALIZED PLANS 


Of the twenty-three multiplant companies surveyed, 
-venteen operate their suggestion systems on a de- 
entralized basis. These seventeen suggestion systems 
ave a similar organizational setup, whether composed 
f six units or 600. In a well-established plan, serious 
uestions of authority seldom arise. The company lays 
own basic policies and procedures and the central 
ffice assumes responsibility for over-all administration 
nd coordination. The local unit operates independ- 
ntly within the framework of these policies. It ad- 
linisters the plan and makes final decisions on most 
wards. Since the local unit receives, investigates and 
pproves suggestions submitted, it usually controls its 
wn operations and merely reports regularly on them 
> the central office. 

Restrictions on local autonomy are found, however, 
s to the amount which may be awarded at this level. 
n the plans studied, award limits for local committees 
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Here is how some multiplant companies coordinate their suggestion plan activities 


range from $50 to $750. Generally, larger awards must 
be approved by a higher authority than the local sug- 
gestion committee. Authorization for these larger 
amounts is not always vested in a higher echelon of the 
suggestion system itself. Often designating awards is 
the responsibility of an officer or executive department 
of the company and, frequently, division or plant man- 
agers have this authority. 

Responsibility for running the suggestion system is 
parceled out to the operating divisions in several of 
the companies surveyed. Each division coordinates 
suggestion system activity for all of its plants and loca- 
tions. Reports are made to the central suggestion sys- 
tem by the division suggestion system office rather 
than by the separate plants or locations. 


Communications 


Often a suggestion adopted in one plant pertains to 
a strictly local situation and is of little interest and even 
less use to other company plants. But sometimes local 
suggestions can apply to the operations of other plants, 
particularly those in the same division, or those per- 
forming similar operations. Study of these seventeen 
multiplant companies indicates that passing along such 
suggestions from the originating plant to other loca- 
tions is not always a simple process. Also the channels 
of interplant communication for this purpose vary con- 
siderably. 

Practically all plans operating on a decentralized 
basis have certain local unit-to-central office reporting 
provisions. These make it fairly easy for the central 
office to collect a file of adopted suggestions from the 
plants. But it is in the disbursing of these ideas to other 
local units that valuable information often goes astray. 

Some of the larger companies adhere to formal, or- 
ganized methods of distributing news of adopted sug- 
gestions to their plants. The suggestion system office 
frequently employs regularly published bulletins or 
reports which circulate suggestions of interest and 
possible wider application. Sometimes this function is 
handled by the production department or interplant 
relations department. 

The quarterly Coin-Your-Ideas Bulletin of Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey) , for instance, contains ab- 
stracts of certain selected suggestions. In special cases, 
suggestions are circulated by direct letters to those who 
may be interested. Remington Rand’s quarterly report 
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Usable Ideas lists all ideas of possible wider applica- 
tion; units desiring further information on a particular 
idea can contact the plant of origin. 

Another publication devoted to passing along sug- 
gestions is Socony Vacuum Oil Company’s monthly 
Idea Service Exchange, which is sent to the company’s 
thirty-two award boards. These boards are free to 
adopt from the Exchange any idea which their needs 
require and their operating authority permits. 

Other companies use more informal devices. Special 
letters or memos are sent to plants informing them of 
worthwhile suggestions, or summaries of such adopted 
suggestions are circulated. The exchange of local com- 
mittee minutes is also used, but only to a limited extent 
since this can prove unwieldy where many units are 
involved. 

While it has no formal plan to exchange ideas with all 
plants within the company, American Cyanamid’s 
largest division operates an idea exchange among its 
own ten plants. The interplant relations department of 
another company with fifteen plants publishes a 
monthly production newsletter for all plants and in- 
cludes in it any outstanding suggestions. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company, with twenty-five 
suggestion system units, uses its industrial engineering 
department to circulate ideas. This department 
routinely collects information on money-saving sugges- 
tions; those that seem applicable to other units are de- 
scribed in a bulletin sent to the plants. 

In Swift & Company’s 600 suggestion system units, 
all adopted suggestions are submitted to the general 
suggestion department with copies of their investiga- 
tion reports. These are reviewed by interested divisions 
and approved or rejected for transmittal to other units. 
Approved reports are sent to all other plants and dis- 
position reports are required on each idea. 

In another company, all suggestions that may be 
valuable to other plants are reviewed at the central of- 
fice by department heads who have had field operating 
experience. Ideas passed upon are circulated as needed. 

Ford Motor Company’s eighty-five units submit 
suggestions that appear to have wider applicability to 
the secretary of the central committee. Copies of those 
suggestions are then forwarded to the industrial rela- 
tions department which reports back to the central 
committee on adoption or rejection of the ideas. 

Just as one may lead a horse to water but not per- 
suade him to drink, so most companies are content to 
bring suggestions to the attention of the personnel con- 
cerned, but make no special effort to enforce adoption. 
Many, however, ask for reports on the disposition of 
forwarded ideas. 


Publicizing the Plan 


In large multiplant companies, promotional activi- 
ties are usually originated and sponsored by the central 
office. Better facilities, adequate personnel and more 


yg 
time for this function are generally available away tial 
the local scene of operation. if 

Programs developed by the central office are for the! 
most part relayed to the local units through regular 
company channels or by other informal means. Where 
there is any special publication for the suggestion plan, 


the promotional activities of the company are ¢ 


scribed. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, for exami 
passes on to all plants news about suggestion system 
activities through its regular Suggestion News Letter. 
Remington Rand also publishes such a newsletter for 
its supervisory and suggestion system personnel. 


Ford’s Suggestion Programs Quarterly is devoted ex- 
clusively to the suggestion system and is the official 
outlet for suggestion plan activities. In addition to — 


promotional techniques in use, it contains competitive 
position reports, records established, and reports of 
outstanding performance. 

Promotional material for Socony Vacuum Oil Com-' 
pany’s suggestion plan is prepared by its sales promo- 


tion and advertising department and is sent to all local — 


units for concurrent use. Local promotional activities 
are reported to the central office and incorporated in 
the company publication, Local Promotion Exchange. 
This is described as “a clearing house for ideas to stim-| 
ulate more effective use of the suggestion system.” 


CENTRALIZED PLANS 


Even plans run directly by a central committee or. 
head office department may vary in the degree of cen- | 
tralization. Within a centralized organization, for ex- 
ample, two extremes may be found: | 

a. The central committee to which all suggestions | 
in the entire company are routed and which deter- | 
mines awards; 


b. The central committee or office which acts as | 
final authority on a local committee’s recommenda- | 
tions for awards and otherwise passes on procedures 
or processes of the local unit. 


Organization 


In the six companies with a centralized form of or- | 
ganization studied by the Board, both types of central- . 
ization are found. No one plan functions precisely like — 
any other. A unique company organizational structure, | 
or the nature of the business itself, or other important | 
factors can prompt the suggestion system setup. 

Where a number of very small units are involved, it _ 
is impractical to maintain a local committee for each. | | 
Under such circumstances, a centralized system can 
often function effectively. 

One large food processing company operates its sug- | 
gestion plan in eleven plants. But to date, only salaried 
employees are eligible to participate. This presents the 
problem of a number of very small units because of © 


the limited eligibility. The solution the company ar 
| 
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red at was to operate with only a central committee 

the general office. All divisions of the company are 

presented on this committee, and it receives and 
acesses directly all ideas submitted. 

Another company with somewhat the same problem, 

t on a much larger scale, is American Airlines. This 

mpany, with over 200 operating units, has a central- 

d suggestion plan with two committees and two sep- 

ate office staffs. One is located in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 

d covers all functions of the maintenance and supply 
se at that point. The other is in New York City and 
vers all other functions throughout the country. 
“Originally,” the company writes, “we had only one 
ggestion staff and one committee. After we opened 
the Tulsa base, we found it extremely difficult for a 
mmittee located in New York to judge functions 
300 miles away, of which it had no intimate knowl- 
ge.” All maintenance and supply suggestions, not of 
ocal nature, are investigated at Tulsa. 

Although the active cooperation of the regional and 
al stations is genuinely sought, the company setup 
ohibits local autonomous operation. Like the al- 
ady-mentioned food processing company, American 
rlines has a great many units with a very small num- 
r of employees. The practicality of a local suggestion 
stem committee for a handful of employees is doubt- 
l. 

Another drawback to a noncentralized organization 
r this company is the nature of the business. Accord- 
g to American Airlines, most of its procedures are 
ntrolled from one central office and have to be 
lopted system-wide or not at all. Local units cannot 
» given the authority to make any changes which 
ould affect these procedures. 

But other companies have other reasons for the way 
eir suggestion plans are constituted. Sometimes the 
rangement is compatible with the way the head office 
‘a company controls outlying units. In one company, 
r instance, each major operating division of the com- 
iny has a suggestion system representative. All sug- 
stions pertaining to his division are sent to him for 
vestigation after they are received in the home office. 
e is responsible for investigation reports and award 
sterminations on suggestions in his province. “We find 
iat such routing of the suggestion gives the company 
stter over-all control of changes occurring at the out- 
de locations,” the company says. 

At H. P. Hood and Sons, all suggestions are cleared 
rough a central committee which represents all the 
oerating departments. Investigation of suggestions is 
ade by the local supervisors concerned, and recom- 
ended action is cleared at biweekly meetings of the 
sntral suggestion committee. 

Less centralized plans operate through local commit- 
es which report to a central committee or head office 
wr final decisions. The National Biscuit Company, 
ith eighty-seven local suggestion committees, has 
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each committee report to the suggestion system de- 
partment in the general office. The local committees 
may recommend suggestions for local adoption and 
award, but the general suggestion board makes the 
final decision after investigation by the line depart- 
ment involved. National Biscuit’s general suggestion 
board is comprised of five top company officers. 

A chemical company, with its suggestion plan oper- 
ating in eleven plants and all its branch sales offices, 
also has this semicentralized organization. While the 
central committee establishes procedures and makes 
final decisions on awards, each plant and branch office 
has a local committee which studies suggestions and 
recommends acceptance and award. 


Communications 


One of the major advantages of a centralized sugges- 
tion plan is that a single office has immediate knowl- 
edge of all adopted suggestions and can pass along 
necessary information to other plants. 

Each major department at American Airlines has a 
Newsletter sent to all personnel concerned, in various 
cities throughout the country. The Newsletter carries 
an account of ideas used to advantage at other stations. 
If action on any of these ideas is mandatory, the de- 
partment concerned may issue bulletins or instructions 
from its headquarters office. 

The Tulsa branch of the suggestion system publishes 
a Tool Bulletin to pass along good tooling ideas from 
station to station. A return form at the bottom of the 
Bulletin informs the office whether the idea has been 
adopted at the station, and if not, why it has not been. 

This company also publishes and sends to several 
hundred supervisors the minutes of the suggestion 
committee. These are posted on station bulletin boards 
and are read by many, judging from the number of 
requests for additional information the company 
receives. 

A special form, called the “Branch Adopted Notice,” 
is used by National Biscuit Company to inform plants 
of accepted suggestions. Generally the department 
concerned sends out these notices to plants which may 
find the idea applicable. The local units inform the 
department director if the suggestion is adopted, and 
he notifies the suggestion system department. 

Another company passes along adopted suggestions 
to other plants by letter, explaining the idea briefly and 
suggesting that it be considered for adoption if practi- 
cal. As in the decentralized plans, a central committee 
can relay an adopted suggestion to other locations 
where it may be put to use, but it cannot assure adop- 
tion. 

One company frankly admits: “Getting company- 
wide application of adopted suggestions has been one 
of the major problems of our system.” Supervisors are 
notified of all adopted suggestions by award posters. 

(Continued on page 424) 


One Year Off—with Pay 


EFORE JUNE, 1953, Hedco Manufacturing Com- 
pany was like the St. Louis Browns in 1951—one 
team going, one team coming, and one team playing. 
Hedco’s turnover, in short, was terrific—in a very de- 
pressing way. But since June, 1953, only two of Hedco’s 
normal force of 200 employees have left. And they left 
only because of circumstances beyond their control. 
What made the difference? A one-year vacation with 
pay. 

Of course, none of the employees are getting a one- 
year vacation this year, or even next year for that mat- 
ter. They must have ten years of service before they 
get the year off. Most of them now have only two years 
of service. But evidently the promise of a one-year 
vacation with pay stopped the exodus. 

What’s more, there is a long waiting line for job 
openings. Since announcing the one-year vacation plan, 
Hedco has been deluged with applications. The com- 
pany manufactures electronic equipment, phonographs 
and radios. From a look at the letters, most of the 
applicants don’t know a condenser tube from a tooth- 
paste tube. Some are white collar professionals, some 
are skilled tradesmen, others are unskilled laborers. 
And they’re from all states of the union. Letters of ap- 
plication have also come from France, Italy, Israel and 
other foreign countries. One letter from Holland came 
addressed: 


Gramaphone Works 

Chicago, Illinois 

Ten Years Labor, One Year Vacation. 
It reached Hedco’s president, Paul M. Davidson, with- 
out delay. 

Two weeks of solid dictation hardly dented the pile 
of job inquiries. At that point, Mr. Davidson stopped 
to rest his voice and ponder. Has the one-year vacation 
finally solved his turnover problem? Early response 
would indicate yes; no one is leaving, morale is bounc- 
ing. But maybe the pickup is just temporary. Mr. 
Davidson wants to wait a while before deciding the 
problem has been licked. 


THE BIG IDEA 


Hedco’s one-year vacation plan didn’t appear over- 
night. It brewed for over a year before it was finally 
written into the company’s contract with Local 1031 
of the AFL International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. The company has operated in Chicago only 
since 1951. Before that its plant had been in Mount 


Vernon, New York. The chief problem that attended 
the move to Chicago was the new job market. 

As a new company in a new area, Hedco found it dif- 
ficult to stabilize its work force. Employees would come 
in, be trained and then go to a company with a slightly 
higher pay scale. It was more than disconcerting. Re- 
cruiting, selecting, and training new workers was costly. 
More than a year ago, Local 1031’s business agent, 
Frank Darling, approached the company with the idea 
of a one-year vacation plan. (Mr. Darling had pre- 
viously innovated vaudeville acts at union meetings to 
stabilize attendance.) The long vacation was to be a 
substitute for a pension plan—and an incentive to stick 
with the company. 

President Davidson studied the possibilities for al- 
most a year. There were many angles. For example, 
would it be more or less costly than a pension plan? 
And how would the high cost be financed when the 
long vacations begin? How would replacements for the 
employees away for a year be handled? And how about 
employees who might not want to be idle a full year? 
Or employees who might take a job with another com- 
pany for a year while getting vacation pay from Hedco? 

Some of these questions won’t be fully answered until 
1961 when most of Hedco’s employees first become 
eligible for the year off. But Mr. Davidson worked out 
enough problems to convince himself that a one-year 
vacation was feasible. The plan he finally negotiated 
with the union was quite different in many details from 
the one originally proposed. 

The main features provide a year’s vacation with 
pay to hourly employees after each ten years of service. 
Any work performed during the vacation year will be 
paid for at double time. There is a normal vacation 
schedule for years other than the tenth, twentieth and 
thirtieth anniversaries: one-half week after six months 
of service, one week after one year’s service, and two 
weeks after two years. So an employee, after once tak- 
ing the one-year vacation, would receive two weeks 
vacation until his twentieth year of service when he 
would again get the year vacation. So far, only the 
hourly employees covered by the company’s contract 
with Local 1031 are eligible for the year off. But the 
company is working on possible extension of the plan 
to cover salaried employees. 


Cost and Financing 


A one-year vacation—or double time for hours work- 
ed—is costly. But it is less costly, Mr. Davidson is 
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pnvinced, than a pension plan. Total out-of-pocket 
xpenses are less, according to his comparative calcula- 
lons. And just as important, Mr. Davidson sees fewer 
eadaches attached to the vacation plan than to a 
vension plan. He believes the advantage lies in the fact 
hat he doesn’t have the problem of vesting, early re- 
irement, or disability benefits that he would have to 
ontend with in a pension plan. There is no vesting, no 
yro rata share of the one-year vacation for employees 
vho do not complete ten years of service. 

On financing, Hedco loses the tax advantage that 
oes with setting up reserves for pensions. The com- 
any, so far, plans to set aside reserves to pay for the 
vacations. But it gets no tax cuts on these funds. Even 
jo, without breaking it down to cents per hour, Mr. 

avidson’s figuring indicates the long-term cost of the 
vacation plan is less than a pension plan. An insurance 
tompany has approached Hedco with an offer to insure 
the cost of the vacation plan. Under the insurance ar- 
rangement, there would be certain tax advantages. The 

erits of this against other financing methods are still 
feng considered. 


Replacements 


For any company with a normal vacation sched- 
ule, the replacement problem is annoying. It would 


| What Do You Mean by “Employee Relations?” 


Words carry different meanings to different groups. 
The employee research section of the General Motors 
Corporation recently made a study of the meanings of 
terms commonly used in industrial research. Forty 
persons in each of three groups—industrial psycholo- 
gists, personnel administrators and supervisors—were 
asked to define an identical list of words. 

The largest percentage of all three groups defined 
‘“employee relations” in terms of attitude — either 
|“telationships between management and workers” or 
“feelings and attitudes of workers toward manage- 
ment.” The latter included workers’ feelings toward 
their fellow workers and their work. 

|, However, 28% of the psychologists and 18% of the 
personnel administrators defined “employee relations” 
| as personnel practices and activities—things done to 
achieve improved human relations. This interpreta- 
tion was chosen by only 5% of the supervisors. “Get- 
_ting along with people” was a definition suggested by 
| 20% of the supervisors. A total of nearly 80% of the 
supervisory group thought of “employee relations” as 
attitudes rather than practices. 
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appear that this would be aggravated when the em- 
ployees take a year’s vacation. But Hedco’s president 
shrugs it off. He figures that few, if any, of his employ- 
ees will really want a full year off. Few could afford the 
expenses of a full year of vacationing. And psychologists 
he has talked with have convinced him that the normal 
working man does not want to sit around and do noth- 
ing for any length of time, even if he is paid for it. 
Chances are, says Mr. Davidson, that most of the 
eligible employees will want to take a month or six 
weeks and then get the double premium pay for the 
rest of the year. Since practically all of the present 
employees become eligible for the year off at the same 
time, the problem might be handled through a plant 
shutdown for that length of time, according to Mr. 
Davidson. That would solve the replacement problem. 
Then, too, the double-time pay would act as a deter- 
rent to employees who might take the year off and go 
work for another company at straight time. At any 
rate, eight years from now, Hedco’s president plans to 
reach a mutually acceptable solution through meet- 
ings with the employees. By then, he may also know 
whether the turnover problem that prompted the one- 
year vacation has really been licked. 
Haroip StTreciitz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Briefs on Personnel Practices 


Seafarers Are Artists, Too 


More than 115 works entered in the second annual 
art contest for members of the Seafarers International 
Union (AFL) were exhibited at the union’s New 
York headquarters. Many of the exhibits were shown 
also at the New York Architectural League under the 
sponsorship of the New York Public Library. Handi- 
crafts were included, as well as oil paintings and water 
colors. Prize winners received gold SIU emblem rings. 


Union Awards Service Pins 


Occasionally, through cartoons in their publications, 
unions poke gentle fun at company service award 
plans. The Oil Workers International Union (CIO), 
however, thinks well enough of service recognition 
plans to have one of its own. For several years it has 
been issuing lapel pins to members who have ten or 
more years of continuous membership in the union. 
Recently, twenty-year pins were added. The local 
union notifies the international organization when a 
member’s qualifying service period has been com- 
pleted. The international union sends a pin directly to 
the recipient with an accompanying letter of appre- 
ciation for his long service. 


Briefs on 


Big Gains in Health Insurance Coverage 


The number of people voluntarily insured against 
hospital, surgical, and medical expenses reached the 
highest point in the country’s history in 1952, accord- 
ing to the latest annual survey by the Health Insur- 
ance Council. The council’s report, entitled “Accident 
and Health Coverage in the United States,” covers 
plans of insurance companies, Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield, and all other organizations which provide vol- 
untary health and accident protection. Both personal 
and dependents’ coverage are included. 

The total number of people covered by hospital 
expense insurance exceeded 91 million at the end of 
1952, an increase of 7% over 1951. Of this number, 
more than 43 million were covered by Blue Cross and 
medical society plans, 29 million by group insurance 
plans, and 22 million by individual insurance plans. 
Another 5 million were members of industrial, com- 
munity, and other independent plans.! 

Over 73 million people had surgical coverage at the 
end of 1952, a 12% rise from 1951. Nearly 30 million 
were protected by group insurance and 19 million by 
individual insurance. Blue Shield and medical society 
plans accounted for coverage of 28 million. Nearly 5 
million were enrolled in independent plans. 

Medical coverage showed the greatest gain, 29%, 
over 1951. Nearly 36 million people had this type of 
protection at the end of 1952. More than half of these 
were covered by Blue Shield and medical society plans. 
About 10 million were protected by group insurance 
and 5 million by individual insurance. Independent 
plans covered another 5 million. 

The newest type of health protection, major medical 
insurance, or catastrophe insurance as it is sometimes 
called, covered 689,000 people at the end of 1952, 
533,000 of these were enrolled in group plans and 156,- 
000 were protected through individual insurance 
policies. 

This year, for the first time, the report contains 
estimates of the amount of benefits paid under volun- 
tary health protection. During 1952, an estimated 
total of $1,075 million was paid out for hospitalization 
and $546 million for surgical and medical benefits. An 
additional $474 million was paid out in disability bene- 
fits through group and individual insurance plans. 


1The 91 million grand total figure and the grand total figures 
that are given in the following paragraph are arrived at by making 
deductions for estimated duplication. 
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West Coast Longshoremen's Pension Report 


Pension benefits of more than $1.5 million have | 
been paid out during the first year’s operation of the 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union-Pacific Maritime Association pension fund. As 
of September 1, of this year, 1,497 retired dockers are 
drawing pensions of $100 per month plus Social Se- 
curity. Contributions to the fund are made by em- 
ployers on a tonnage basis, | 


New and Increased Benefits 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc., has raised its group hospital 
and surgical benefits for both employees and their de- 
pendents. The daily room-and-board allowance has 
risen from $8.50 for employees and $7.50 for depend- 
ents to $1 for each. This sum is now payable for 
seventy days instead of the former thirty-one. The 
miscellaneous services benefit has been upped from, 
$85 for employees and $75 for dependents to $200 for, 
each, plus 75% of any amount over $200, to a maxi-| 
mum benefit of $2,000. The surgical maximum is now) 
$250 instead of the previous $150, Employee contribu-| 
tions have been increased 40 cents per month for indi-| 
vidual insurance and about $1 per month for family) 
coverage. 

* * I 

American Cyanamid Company has liberalized its. 
pension plan in several respects, effective retroactively | 
to July 1, 1958. Benefits for service before that date 
will now be computed on the basis of December 31, 
1952, base pay, minus $600 per year. Past-service | 
credits were formerly figured on December $1, 1948, 
base pay for years before that date, and on the actual | 
base rate thereafter, minus $600 a year. Future service 
benefits will now be computed on total annual earn- | 
ings. The former $12,000-per-year pension ceiling has | 
been removed, and the early retirement and joint-sur- 
vivor options have been revised. ; 
m 

The General Mills Health Association has adopted — 
a number of increases in benefits for both employees — 
and dependents. The daily hospital allowance has been | 
raised from $6 for sixty days to $8 for 120 days. T 
miscellaneous services benefit has gone up to $200 plus 
75% of additional charges to a maximum of $2,000. — 
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fajor medical insurance is provided against polio and 
in other serious illnesses. (General Mills will pay 
entire cost of this benefit for the first three years.) 
Soth the surgical and in-hospital medical maximums 
re now $200, instead of $150. Benefits for nervous and 
tal illnesses were formerly allowed only for em- 
ees and only if the illness resulted from company 

loyment. Benefits for such ailments are now al- 

ed on the same basis as for other illnesses, and de- 

ents are covered to a maximum of $360 each. 

Employee contributions have been raised 35 cents 
# month for the employee alone, 35 cents for the 
ouse, and 35 cents for the children as a group. The 
thly increase is 50 cents for each of the employee’s 
dent children over age eighteen and 50 cents for 
dependent parent. The plan has a $15 deductible, 
ich makes the higher benefits possible at these 
jlightly increased rates. General Mills has also raised 
ts contributions to the plan. 


New Profit Sharing Plan 


| The County Trust Company of White Plains, New 
ork, has adopted a profit sharing plan for all employ- 
including officers. The new plan will replace the 
tmas bonus system. Ten per cent of the bank’s 
current operating earnings, before taxes, will be 
i aside at the close of each calendar year. From this 
t is deducted the sum of: (1) the year’s interest 
on debentures of the bank; (2) 1% of the amount of 
loans made through the personal credit division during 
the year; (3) finance fees received in connection with 
the making or purchase of FHA or VA mortgages. 
‘The amount thus arrived at (which may be reduced 
if necessary to insure stockholders a 6% return) 
will be distributed among employees in proportion to 
their base earnings. The employee may take his 
share in cash, or may elect to invest 25%, 50%, 
15%, or a\l of it. He may choose whether his funds 
are to be invested in an interest bearing account, the 
bank’s stock, the bank’s common trust fund, or a 
combination thereof. The employee receives his in- 
vested funds when he leaves the bank’s service. 


Keeping Employees Informed 


The employee magazines of several corporations 
are publishing articles to show employees 
how to go about collecting benefits due them under 
: 20s plans. 

RB. R. Donnelly and Sons a, gives detailed 
instructions on how to fill out sick benefit claim forms, 
nd a brief “re-cap” of eligibility requirements. 
American Can Company reminds employees that 
ms can be y by the insurance 
y only if they are properly filled out by em- 
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ployee, physician, hospital authorities, and supervisor. 
The article also lists some of the most common causes 
of delayed claims, most of which could be avoided if 
the employee would keep close tabs on the claim form 
until it reaches the hands of his supervisor. 

The American Enka Corporation’s magazine passes 
on a request from the industria] relations department 
urging hourly rated employees to turn in their birth 
certificates to their foremen. Pointing out that the 
pension plan cannot be properly administered unless 
the company knows how old employees are, the article 
knocks down employees’ objections to obtaining and 
handing in birth certificates. It is not necessary to 
travel to one’s birthplace to get the certificate, and 
the company won’t hold it against a man now if he 
lopped a few years off his age at the time he was 
hired. Employees can’t accumulate any more pension 
credits after age sixty-five, and they could get Social 
Security if they retired, the magazine reminds them. 


Employee Stock Ownership Plans 


The Eastman Kodak Company announces an ar- 
rangement for permitting employees to use payroll 
deductions for the purchase of company stock. Man- 
agement of the funds will be “farmed out” to Quinby 
and Company, a Rochester investment enterprise, and 
a local bank which will act as custodian of the funds 
and purchase the shares on the open market. 

This is the first time a major corporation has made 
its stock available for employee purchase through an 
independe nt agency. Eastman Kodak decided that any 
plan it might develop would not offer any special 
advantages over those already available under the 
Quinby plan. The company does not urge or recom- 
mend that its employees buy company stock, nor does 
it in any way sponsor or recommend the Quinby plan. 


% * 


The Ohio Oil Company has adopted an employee 
thrift plan effective November 1, 1953. Employee funds 
will be accumulated through payroll deductions at 
the rate of 2%, 4% or 6% of the employee’s gross pay 
(this may be raised to 8% after twenty years’ service) . 
The company will add 50 cents for each dollar con- 
tributed by the employee. The employee may direct 
that his account be invested in company stock, gov- 
ernment bonds, investment company shares, or any 
combination of the three. Or he may choose to have 
part or all of his account held in cash. Partial with- 
drawals are permitted after the five-year vesting 
period. The entire account is distributed to the par- 
ticipant or his beneficiary when he retires or dies or 
when he leaves the company or withdraws from the 
plan after acquiring vesting rights. 


Lois E. Forpe 
Division of Personnel Administration 


What makes for efficiency in operating a 
power sewing machine? This company didn’t 


know, but it set about to find out. It asked itself... 


Can Research Help? 


OT LONG AGO the Riegel Textile Corporation 
decided to transfer one of its operations—the 
manufacture of work gloves—from a plant in Georgia 
to one in Alabama. Among the many problems con- 
nected with this move was recruiting new personnel. 
About 600 sewing machine operators had to be re- 
cruited and trained for the Alabama plant. 

Management was confronted with this question: 
What are the characteristics of a good sewing ma- 
chine operator? Obviously, if this question could be 
answered satisfactorily, the problem of selection would 
be simplified. But no one was ready with the answer. 
Riegel, like many companies, had been hiring workers 
for years with only a general notion of the desirable 
qualifications. 

It had been generally assumed that sewing machine 
operators should be young high school graduates with 
above-average scholastic records. Girls with superior 
backgrounds were sought. Standards were “lowered” 
only when the supply of such applicants became ex- 
hausted. 

~~ 


These standards appeared perfectly sound on the 
surface. But management felt that it would be desir- 
able to subject its procedures to analysis and study. 
And a logical time to do this, it reasoned, was in ad- 
vance of the move to Alabama. It hoped that a guide 
and a set of standards could be developed which would 
help the employment interviewers in the new plant in 
their screening of job applicants. Thus, a study was 
begun of the workers in the Georgia plant while it was 
in regular operation. 

About 400 operators were on the payroll when the 
research was undertaken. This group was divided 
three ways. “Most efficient” and “least efficient” 
groups of approximately one hundred each were identi- 
fied, leaving a middle group of around 200. Since all 
the girls were on straight piecework, accurate records 
of production (and earnings) were available, and these 
were used to determine the efficiency classifications. 
Neither the middle-efficiency group nor the girls who 
were in training at the time participated in the study. 

Seven items of information were collected for the 
operators in the “most efficient” and the “least effi- 
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cient” groups: age, height, weight, length of service 
years of education, marital status, and offspring. | __ 

With 100% representing standard efficiency, the 
differences in the two groups may be noted in th 
figures below. 


Number Per Cent Efficiency 
Most efficient group 95 118.7 
Least efficient group 104 84.8 


The two groups, while similar in size, differ consider: 
ably in job performance. 

No significant differences are seen in the over-all 
averages of the two groups in the next table. 


% ~ witk 
Years Years Mar- Chil 
Age Height Weight Service Educ. ried dren 


80.5 5444” 132 92 86 781 58.7 


Most efficient group 
$1.0 5'4” 133 8.1 84 858 558 


Least efficient group 
But some interesting differences do appear when the 
various comparisons are broken down and examined 
in detail. 

Consider the matter of age. Each of the fifteen girls 
in the twenty-eight, twenty-nine age group was found 
to be “most efficient.”! Workers under twenty-one and 
workers over forty showed low job efficiency. It was 
therefore suggested that girls in their twenties be re- 
cruited. They would be trained through the usual 
thirty-four-week period and a large majority of them 
probably would attain a satisfactory rate of produe- 
tion. Moreover, these girls might be expected to main- 
tain an average or an above-average level of perform- 
ance for some years. 


a 


Similarly, a close look at the height-weight figures 
reveals some differences that are covered up in the 
over-all comparisons of the two efficiency groups. 
Girls with favorable height-weight indexes were more 
apt to be good producers then girls who were “too 
short,” “too tall,” “too light” or “too heavy.” This 
finding seems in line with other company evidence that 
the athletic-type girl with good hand-eye coordination 
is likely to do well as a sewing machine operator. 


ing and efficiency as an operator. Thus, no oT 
* The detailed figures for the different items are not shown. ' 
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reference is now given the applicant with a high 
thool diploma. 
Neither marital status nor offspring seemed to be 
factor of any significance in this particular study. 
/ Two thousand applicants were interviewed and 600 
rainees selected, keeping in mind the age and the 
eight-weight specifications discussed above. Whereas 
he’ long experience in Georgia had led the company 
o expect that no more than 50% of new girls would 
aaintain the learner’s schedule of production during 
he training period, approximately 85% of the initial 
roup of Alabama girls did. This is regarded as at 
east a straw in the wind that the Georgia study has 
validity and was of practical value to the company. 
' More recently, however, the labor situation in the 
\labama locale has tightened considerably, and the 
mployment department has found it necessary to 
elax its hiring standards. For this reason a further 
theck of the Georgia findings cannot be made at the 
yresent time. 
The Riegel management is fully conscious of the 
imitations of its research. Only a few items of readily 
ivailable information were analyzed. Other data such 
as medical reports, psychological test scores, and the 


| 
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ratings of employment interviews might have been 
obtained and might have thrown additional light on 
the characteristics of successful sewing machine oper- 
ators. 

Also, it is a commonplace among research workers 
that findings which grow out of a study of one group 
in one situation may or may not hold true for other 
groups in other situations. Riegel has had only a lim- 
ited opportunity to test its findings in the Alabama 
plant. 

Riegel looks upon its study as a very modest one 
but perhaps as the beginning of a new interest in the 
wide area of personnel research. The findings are being 
treated cautiously. It is hoped that much more ex- 
perimenting and testing can be done later on. As a 
vice-president of the company remarked: “So far, 
we've barely gotten our feet wet. But as a result of 
our first effort, we’re more research minded; and that 
seems important to us. We think more research in 
personnel problems is needed and that such research 
will help us operate a better and more efficient com- 
pany.” 

STEPHEN HaBBE 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Keeping Employees Informed 


_ Esso Standard Oil Company has literally packaged 
its benefit plan for distribution to all employees. A 
special clothbound box has been designed to hold four 
booklets which describe the company’s major benefit 
plans. In this way the booklets can be kept all to- 
gether on a book shelf for easy reference. The spine 
of the “book” contains the company’s name and a 
list of the benefit plan booklets inside, so that the 
material can be readily identified when placed on the 
book shelf. 

The four booklets describe (1) the company’s group 


life insurance plan for employees and annuitants; 
(2) the disability benefit plan, including permanent 
disability benefits; (3) the survivor benefit plan, for 
both employees and annuitants; and (4) the em- 
ployees’ thrift plan, which contains both annuity and 
savings features. 

The booklets are uniform in size. But each is a 
different color and carries a different cartoon illustra- 
tion on the cover. In addition to a simplified and 
liberally illustrated explanation, each booklet contains 
the full text of the plan. 
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Union Fights Communism with Cartoons 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, at the recent AFL 
convention, paid tribute to the work of unions in exposing 
the myth that the Soviet Union is a workers’ paradise. "The 
Russian worker," said Mr. Dulles, "is the most managed, 
checked, spied on and unrepresented worker in the world 
today." To the AFL and CIO unions that have been expos- 
ing communism, Mr. Dulles’ comments were not new. They 
have been passing this information on to their members 
for many years. 

The AFL International Association of Machinists, for 
example, has used editorials and news stories in ''The 
Machinist" to show the meaning of communism. Recently 
"'Machinist" editor Gordon Cole saw a news report that 
illustrated perfectly that in communist countries unions are 
agents of the state rather than of the workers. The report 
from Czechoslovakia stated that the Communist govern- 


ment had dismissed and disciplined two union officers fc 
"trying to win the workers’ sympathy by adopting a poy 
ular policy." 

When "The Machinist" staff got through laughing, the 
decided that this and other information about Sovie 
working conditions might have greater impact if treate 
as a comic strip. ‘The Machinist" has regular comic strip 
featuring Cal Calipers, a bumptious machinist always i 
and out of trouble at the shop. It was a simple matter fc 
cartoonist Dee Fairchild to give Cal a long-lost cousin | 
the Soviet. To document work situations that Cal's cousi 
might meet, editor Cole went to "Elements of Sovie 
Labor Law" by Vladimir Gsovski. The end product we 
twelve comic strips that appeared in "The Machinist." , 
part of the series is reproduced here. 


BROTHER CAL CALIPERS 


By Dee 


HEY STU! THE FAMILY GOT 
A LETTER FROM OUR KINFOLKS / 
GUESS WHAT ? I GOT A COUSIN 
fe Se eatve RON CUR INT 
ny 


DISCOURAGED/ < 
( SOME 108 | 

SHE'S GOT! 
Ce 


Hed 


@AL SENT A GIFT 10 A RELATIVE BEHIND THE 
IRON CURTAIN —LETS FOLLOW THAT GIFT/ 


SPY76, SPYING ON S$PYZ76. SPYING 
ON YOU REPORTS THAT YOU, COMRADE 
CALDONIA, RECEIVED A PACKAGE FROM 


WHAT DID THIS RELATIVE 
FROM THE DECADENT 
DEMOCRACIES SEND 
YOU, COMRADE 7 


“Supposed to mean truth 
Coprriaht 1953—THE MACHINIST 


PooR KIO, SHE MUST BE ) y I'D LIKE TO SEND HER 
SOMETHING — WHAT WOULD 
YOU SUGGEST 


HOW ABOUT 
A NICE 


SLAVE 
BRACELET 7 


PONLY THIS 
LITTLE SLAVE 
BRACELET! 


PROPAGANDA! THE WAR MONGERS 
WOULD HAVE YOU BELIEVE AMERICAN 
WORKERS ARE CHAINED TO THEIR LATHES 
WITH SUCH FLIMSY STUFF AS THAT! ARE 
YOU TRYING TO MAKE OUR WORKERS 
DISCONTENTED 


CAL'S GIFT TONIS COUSIN CALDONIA, IN USSR. HAS 
PUT HER UNDER A CLOUD OF SUSPICION... 


Zowzki! wey me!) THOUGHT 1D 
GET A ONE-WAY TICKET TO SIBERIA, BUT 
IF | DONT HURRY TO WORK I'LL GET 4 
YANKED RIGHT BACK INTO *CouRT! 


“Tardy to work four times in two months is con- jigs 
sidered absenteeism and punishable in U.S.S.R.[m 
courts (‘Elements of Soviet Labor Law’’ by Vladimir 
Gsovski) 


CALDONIA! YoU MADE IT ON TIME! 
I THOUGHT FOR A MOMENT YOU 
A aee ACCOMPANY ME To CourT ! 


—______ 
1 KNOW, BUT |'VE BEEN CHOSEN TO 


ASK FOR Pay WHEN WE WORK ON 
SUNDAYS ! 


PT wy, COMRADE FOREMAN, SHOULD 
THEY SEND YOU AWAY-YOU'RE NEVER 
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CAL'S COUSIN CALOONIA, IN USSR,, ARRIVES AT isi i os 
WORK ANO FINDS THE FOR THEY WON'T SEND A GOOD WORKER NO!NO: HES A GOOD Vatrention comraoes ! 


LIKE HIM TO A *CORRECTIVE LABOR PARTY MAN, LOYAL WORKER, THIS 1S IVAN IVANSKI, 
GEE THE FOREMAN REALLY CAMP JUST FOR SUGGESTING THAT WE MUCH T00 VALUABLE TO Lose / YOUR NEW FOREMAN ! 
1S WORRIED, BUT THATS SILLY- GET PAID FOR SUNDAY WORK ? 


SIE ACHINIST Polite expression for slove labor camp 


CAL'S COUSIN CALOONIA IN USSR. UNDER SUSPICION Fy 7 : 
AND ON THE SPOT,HAS LOST HER FRIEND THE FOREMAN &. SAY. THAT LOOKS LIKE 


=aj }f A PIECE FROM OUR 
'VE GOT TO = 1. ASSEMBLY LINE ? 
WATCH MY STEP a pa Lo OS pe 
TAKE NO CHANCES / 


AH HA! CAUGHT 
YOU HIDING SPOILED 
worK! THAT ILL 
Cost you! * 


"Soviet workers are financially responsible for 
spoilage (Elements of Soviet Labor Law’ by 
Gsovski) 


Se CUR, UNDER SasPicjon AND 1 THOUGHT You WERE AFTER FOUR YEARS ao 
Ken us em EEAE TY NEE GOING TO SCHOOL ? he ‘Wa z. 
L ive Been WORK I'll BE FREE 7". fa” GEE,T WONDER 


A TEARNER IN TO GET A REAL (MBI (71) ))) f{ WHAT J0B THE 


THIS FACTORY, Jos! 4 \ STATE WILL SEND 


PETER PLOTKINSK! / 
WHAT ARE YOU DOING 
AWAY FROM HOME 2 


“800,000 to 1,000,000 youths 14 to 17 are drofted ahs ¥ (C2 ieee Ie ; CONTINUED 
annually for on-the-job training (‘Elements of Soviet us dl fe 
Labor Law’! by Gsovski) 


AUS COUSIN CALDONIA,IN U.SSR:,/S UNDER 
USPICION AND 1S LOOKING FOR A WAY TO 
QUARE HERSELF WITH THE PARTY. 
RUN AND GET SOME 
MORE OF THESE 
PARTS, HURRY! 


LOAFING ON THE Jos | 
CATCH YOU AGAIN AND (‘LL GIVE 
YOU TWENTY DAYS” / d 


---T0 SHOW THAT NEW FOREMAN 
HOW INDUSTRIOUS J AM--. - 


CONTINUED 


In several branches of industry, especially severe 
rules of discipline are established granting ‘bosses’ 
power to impose penal confinement up to 20 days 
at their own discretion without a court action’ 
(Elements of Soviet Labor Law’ by Gsovski 


Copyright 1959 —THE MACHINIST 


ALS COUSIN CALDONIA,IN US5.R., 1S UNDER 


USPICION SINCE SHE RECEIVED A LETTER NOBODY TRUSTS ME SINCE | GOT GREAT REO STAR IN THE HOW ABOUT THIS, MY PRESENT 
MORNING / SUPPOSE HE SHOULD AND MY LETTER RETURNED AND 
SEND ME ANOTHER LETTER! on! MARKED “OPENED BY MISTAKE, ” 
YE GOT TO DO SOMETHING ! *No SUCH ADDRESS,”“*NO SUCH 
PERSON;” “GOODBYE AND coop Luck!” 


ROM THE UNITED STATES... COUSIN CAL'S LETTER AND PRESENT, 
THAT MAN SPYING ON ME Kk NOT EVEN THE DOGS / 
SW'T MEARLY AS CLEVER AS 
THE MAN Susnomine, AIM! 
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UNIONS SEEK LAYOFF CUSHIONS 


EANS of stemming layoffs currently occupy 
three CIO unions: the Steelworkers, Auto 
Workers, and the Oil Workers. Each sees the layoff 
problem in its industry as a basis for union action. 
The Steelworkers, for example, believe that layoffs 
are developing widespread support for guaranteed an- 
nual wages. Steelworker union secretary-treasurer, I. 
W. Abel, told a conference of union members that 
50,000 Steel union members had been already laid off. 
As reported by the South Works Bulletin (Local 65, 
USA-CIO), Mr. Abel said more layoffs are expected 
because of defense cutbacks. 

“Layoffs anticipated by next Spring when this union 
begins its negotiations with basic steel companies,” 
added Mr. Abel, “will serve to crystallize community 
and national sentiment behind the Steelworkers’ de- 
mand for stabilized employment through a guaranteed 
annual wage.” 

The UAW-CIO will hold a national conference on 
unemployment in Washington on December 6-7. In 
January, 1952, the UAW-CIO held a similar confer- 
ence, according to The CIO News, to focus attention 
on unemployment problems resulting from conversion 
of peacetime operations to defense production. A fed- 
eral unemployment compensation bill was one of the 
solutions proposed at that conference. 

The Oil Workers’ program to curtail and prevent 
layoffs in the oil industry took the form of a “collective 
bargaining policy statement” covering the thirty-six- 
hour week, contract work, overtime, and across-the- 
board wage increases. Layoffs in the oil industry, ac- 
cording to The Oil Worker, have been growing. The 
problem has been intensified, says the union, by the 
practice of contracting out work and by excessive use 
of overtime. The bargaining policy outlined by the Oil 
Workers’ Union calls for: 

e Shorter workweek. Local unions are to press for 
a thirty-six-hour week with full take-home pay. How- 
ever, departing from the usual union stand, the Oil 
Workers’ policy permits the local to drop the demand 
for take-home pay in order to get the thirty-six-hour 
week. When the layoff problem becomes industry-wide, 
the union will press for a thirty-six-hour week with 
full take-home pay on an industry-wide basis. 

e Contract work. All negotiators are to seek agree- 
ments to end the contracting out of work “in and 
around vicinities operated and maintained by our 
members.” 


e Overtime. Oil units are to oppose extension 0 
overtime by “(1) the institution by agreement of high 
overtime rates to the point where overtime is no longe) 
profitable to the employer and (2) the institution by 
agreement of provisions requiring that overtime work 
be off set.” The Oil Union says that the first method— 
setting prohibitive penalty rates for overtime work— 
has greater value in cutting overtime assignments thar 
having short workweeks balance overtime. 

e Wage policy. General wage increases, under the 
new bargaining policy, are to provide equal cents-per 
hour increases for all employees regardless of jot 
classification. The union’s policy requires that no bar: 
gaining unit deviate from the equal cents-per-how 
increase without special permission. 


Taxes and a Day's Work 


For two hours and thirty-four minutes each day, the urbar 
worker earning $4,500 per year works to pay taxes, accordin{ 
to figures published in the Council Compass (Western Elec. 
tric Technical Employees Association, ind) .! The workday 
charted by the Compass (see chart) shows that taxes—direc' 
and indirect—take a bigger chunk of the employee’s work 
day than any other item in his budget. 


Taxes in Terms of Work 


12 NOON 


12 NOON -1 PM 
LUNCH 


10 11 AM-11 54 
HOUSING 


9.36 AM-I0.11 
TRANSPORTATION 


8 AM-9 36 
FOOD 


*Research data for the Compass chart came from the Tax Foun. 
dation, Inc., New York City. 
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of the AFL. Although most of AFL income was from per 
capita tax payments from affiliates, well over half of the 
Electrical Workers’ income came from other sources (see 
table for these and other union financial statements). 


) |ke-Durkin Row" Obscures Issue, Says UMW 


|The controversy surrounding the resignation of former 
eeretary of Labor Martin Durkin has obscured three im- 
‘prtant issues according to the United Mine Workers Jour- 
ial. One point seen obscured by the controversy is the fact 
jat only Congress can amend, repeal, or otherwise change 
he Taft-Hartley law. To effectively change the law, the 
‘urnal calls for union members to become more active at 
ne polls. Another point obscured, according to the UMW, is 
ae fact that “the prestige and power of the Labor Depart- 
sent has never in its forty years been at so low an ebb.” 
hut the major point emphasized by the UMW is that “the 
imeteen amendments about which there has been so much 


British Unions Cool Off On Nationalization 


“For the British Trades Union Congress to go on record 
against government ownership of industry,” comments The 
Machinist, is as surprising as if the AFL endorsed govern- 
ment ownership. So The Machinist, looking for reasons why 
the BTUC recently came out against nationalization of in- 
dustry, reports these facts emerging from the British labor 
debates on nationalization: 


| nore were inconsequential and did not run to the real evils 
-{ T-H.” Had the proposed amendments been passed, says 
e UMW editorial, “it would have made the job of weeding 
ut the really obnoxious features much more difficult.” To 
he UMW, the only change of any significance offered by 
he amendments was the union shop concession to the build- 
ig trades unions. Most of the other amendments, comments 
he Journal, had been proposed in 1949 and were unsatis- 
actory then to labor leaders. “It is difficult to fathom the 
hental processes of labor executives,” adds the Journal edi- 
orial, “who now rejoice, or were prepared to anyway, over 
omething that was not good enough four years ago.” 


Jnion Finances 


| The contrast between the financial position of the AFL 
md internationals affiliated with it was illustrated in financial 
tatements, recently published by the AFL and one of its 
ffiliates, the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. The total 
neome for the Electrical Workers for the period ended June 
10, 1953, was more than $28 million, or about six times that 


“Union members are finding that they have benefited 
little personally from the nationalization of industry. 

“There is little of the redistribution of wealth that 
British workers had thought would result from national- 
ization. 

“Nationalization forced some shops and plants to close 
up or move to other cities, throwing people out of work or 
making them follow their jobs to new localities. 

“Unions are discovering that negotiations for wage in- 
creases and other benefits are just as tough when the gov- 
ernment is on the other side of the bargaining table as 
when industry is there. 

“Union members are finding that the government is 
impersonal and frustrating to deal with when grievances 
arise.” 


The Machinist also notes that the BTUC stand is not a 
complete reversal. Although the BTUC opposes further na- 
tionalization “only at this time,” it does not advocate the 
return of already socialized industries to private ownership. 


| 
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| Finances of Seven Unions as Listed in Labor Press 


Receipts 
Union and Source Period Covered : Per Capita Initiation Total : 
of Data by Report Assets Liabilities Tax Only Fees Only Income Expenditures 


eS EEE EEE eee 


American Federation of year ending na. na. $4,767,805.40 $70,081.69 $4,988,975.45 $4,575,024.88 
Labor June 30, 1953 
The American Federationist 
Slectrical Workers, AFL year ending 28,089,135.61  2,105,747.04 10,625,481.50  1,014,840.02 28,716,147.57  7,025,259.19 
Glectrical Workers’ Journal June 80, 19538 
Bricklayers, Masons, Plas- year ending 18,015,416.94 1,145,564.26 2,403,205.42 3,171,923.91  2,289,416.24 
‘erers, AFL June 30, 1958 
Bricklayer, Mason and 
| Plasterer 
Rubber Workers, CIO year ending 1,522,431.72* 28,823.92 2,181,016.15 2,206,744.68  1,774,605.18 
United Rubber Worker June 30, 1953 
Utility Workers, CIO year ending 320,924.57 921.81 549,841.25 3,593.00 564,802.18 504,525.25 
CIO News, Light Edition June 30, 1953 
pholsterers, AFL 6 months ending 153,160.50 95,105.01 227,900.99 16,988.01 $28,365.74 304,884.40 
UIU Journal June 80, 1953 
il, Wholesale, Depart- 6 months ending 93,599.79 14,871.50 243,866.09 244,287.19 248,090.47 
t Store, CIO June 30, 1953 


n.a. Not available 
* Separate account maintained for URWA Home Association with assets of $85,050.52 
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Mailers Union To Join CIO 


After ten years of unsuccessfully attempting to affiliate 
with the AFL, the International Mailers Union will seek to 
affiliate with the CIO, reports The International Mailer. The 
IMU, founded in 1943, declares that its efforts to join the 
AFL were blocked by the AFL’s International Typographical 
Union. The Mailer explains that it concentrated on joining 
the AFL primarily because most of the craft unions in the 
printing industry were also in the AFL. The union claims 
3,000 members. 


Office Union Forms Regional Conferences 


To further white collar organizing efforts, the Office Em- 
ployees’ International Union, AFL, recently set up its first 
area conference covering the states of Texas, Oklahoma, Ar- 


Trends in 


} 
y 


kansas, New Mexico and Louisiana, reports The Weekly Dis 
patch (AFL, Texas). OEIU organizing plans call for 
such regional setups covering the United States and 


Another AFL Union Moves to Washington .: 

After fifty years in Detroit, the AFL’s mat 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees uni 
is moving its headquarters to Washington, D. C., reports 
East Tennessee Labor Newz (AFL Tenn.). The AFL 
sters recently completed a similar move and the Labor 
discloses that several other AFL unions plan to relocate ther 
headquarters in the capital city. The trend to Washington, 
prrecre tema vi re 
of legislation in union affairs. 

Haro Srieciitz - , 

Division of Personnel Administration 


LABOR RELATIONS 


New Deal For NLRB 


Even though President Eisenhower’s appointment 
of the third NLRB member has not been made, as of 
press time, the half-new, half-old board membership 
is already making new policies. One of the first of these, 
signed by all four board members, forbids any discus- 
sion by NLRB members and their staffs with a single 
party to any case before the board. All cases, they say, 
will be decided on the official record based on the 
formal arguments of the parties. The new NLRB 
policy statement further says: 


“No board member will give ex parte audience to any 
party to a proceeding, or to the agent of such party, for 
the purpose of discussing any of the issues in the proceed- 
ing. In the event that a party or his representative, under 
circumstances beyond a board member’s control, discusses 
the issues in a proceeding with a board member, the board 
member will have no recourse but to disqualify himself 
from deliberation or decision of the case—unless, after full 
consideration, the board believes that the nature of the 
audience or discussion raises no question of fairness or 
impartiality. 

“The same rule with respect to giving private audience 
to a party to a proceeding shall apply to all employees 
on each board member’s staff. No such employee shall be 
permitted to discuss such matters with nonboard personnel 
or with any party or his agent or give them any informa- 
tion concerning a pending case. Any employee who violates 
this policy will be subject to strict disciplinary action.” 


New Policy on Withdrawal from Runoff Election 


Future policy was also written by the NLRB in the 
ease involving the Pittsburgh Steamship Division of 


the United States Steel tion. In handing down 
its decision the board said “it will be our future policy” 
to grant a union’s request to withdraw from a runoff 
election “only on condition that we shall not entertain 
a second petition, following withdrawal from a runoff 
election, until one year after the request for with- 
drawal is granted.” The reason for this new policy, the 
NLRB said, is “to prevent abuse and evasion” of the 
runoff election procedures. 


Farmer Believes T-H Act Sound 


Some portent for the future was given by NLRB 
Chairman Guy Farmer in a talk before a pri 
industry meeting in which he stated that he F 
that “the basic structure” of the Taft-Hartley Act is 
sound. Enumerating his reasons for this ora 
said “it is a good law and, if properly admi 
it has a salutary effect on labor relations.” The 7 
Act, he said, “provides adequate and fair sin ; 
for holding elections and determining questions 
representation. It provides a mechanism for i 
a goodly amount of fair play and equality no 
management and labor in their relations with one 41 
other. It provides some protection for the rights 
unions, employers, and for individual employees. 

The NLRB’s basic philosophy, according to its: 
chairman, shall be to lay down rules that “shall 
give unfair advantage to one of the contestants’ 
the board does this, according to Mr. Farmer, 
parties to a dispute “will be more inclined to 
their own problems by collective bargaining and 
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' jinelined to come running to the board seeking to use 
' its processes to gain an advantage.” 


Safety Rules in Contract Book 


' Part and parcel of Lever Brothers’ union contract 

’ ‘booklet are the safety rules. The contract booklet also 

‘contains two detachable forms: one to be signed by 
the employee and the other to be signed by his fore- 
‘man. The forms read: 


Employee’s Acknowledgment 
DIAS ee ee eee oe 


I have read the Safety Rules of Lever Brothers Company 
and agree to abide by them for my own safety and safety 
‘of my fellow workers. 

TEL Re 
Pay roll number ..................... 


Deliver to: 
Safety Department ...................... 


FOREMAN’S REPORT 
Does this employee know his Safety Rules? 
| Astle YES 
ene NO 
Signature of Foreman: 


Foreman: Please send this slip to the Safety Department 
after examining employee specified above, within two days 
after employment. 


New Union Gets Immediate Bargaining Rights 


A newly elected union is entitled to immediate 
bargaining rights notwithstanding the existence of 
a long-term contract with a union that formerly 
represented the employees. This is the crux of a recent 
unanimous NLRB decision—the first decision on this 
point in the eighteen-year history of the Wagner and 
Taft-Hartley acts. 
The NLRB made the ruling in a case involving the 
American Seating Company and the AFL Pattern 
| Makers’ League. The NLRB directed the company 
to bargain immediately, upon request, with the AFL 
Pattern Makers as the representatives of the six 
pattern makers in the company’s plant. The six 
workers formerly were represented by the CIO Auto- 
mobile Workers as part of a plant-wide unit. The 

CIO union in 1950 signed a three-year contract cover- 
ing all employees of the unit. 

In 1952, in accordance with the NLRB rule that 

contracts of more than two years’ duration ordinarily 
will not be recognized by the board as a bar to a 
collective bargaining election, the AFL Pattern 
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Makers’ union was granted an election confined to 
a craft unit composed solely of the pattern makers. 
The six pattern makers voted unanimously to have 
the AFL Pattern Makers’ League represent them. 
However, the company refused to bargain with the 
Pattern Makers for a new contract until its three- 
year contract with the CIO Automobile Workers 
union had expired. The board held this refusal to 
bargain constituted an unfair labor practice. 


Nondiscrimination Applies to Applicant 


The applicant for employment is included in this 
nondiscrimination clause under the contract between 
the International Harvester Company and the United 
Farm Equipment and Metal Workers (FE-UE, ind.) : 

“The company shall not discriminate in any manner 
whatsoever against any employee or applicant for employ- 
ment because of race, sex, political affiliation or national- 

Haiaes 


Strikes In August 


There were 675 stoppages involving 400,000 workers 
in effect during August, 1953. Man-days of idleness 
recorded were 2,800,000, about the same level as in 
August, 1952. Five strikes beginning in August each 
accounted for more than 10,000 workers. 

One of the largest stoppages involved the approxi- 
mately 50,000 telephone workers of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company. This stoppage lasted for ten 
days. The brief nationwide stoppage at plants of the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company ended in late 
August. 

Strike statistics for August are as follows: 


Work Stoppages During August? 


Work Stoppages Be- 


ginning in Period All Stoppages in Effect During Period 


Man-days Idle 


Per Cent of 

Period Workers Workers Estimated 

Involved Involved No. Working 

(Thou- (Thou- (Thou- | Time (All 


No. sands) No. sands) sands) | Industries) 


August 19587 450 280 675 400 2,800 0.31 
July 1958? = 475—'—(ass280—(is7000'—(ié«éK—S—S—~=«S«000 30 
August 1952° 494 228 786 $80 2,810 33 
August 1947-49 

(average) 3852 180 609 241 2,250 — 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


1 All known work stoppages arising out of labor-management disputes, 
involving six-or more workers and continuing a full day or shift or longer 
are included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures on 
“workers involved” and “‘man-days idle’’ cover all workers made idle for 
one shift or longer in establishments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or seconda ects on other establishments or 
industries whose employees are made idle as a result of material or service 
shortages. 

* Preliminary estimates. 

® These figures do not include the “‘memorial’”’ stoppage in coal mining. 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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HERE WAS little change in consumers’ prices 

between mid-August and mid-September, accord- 
ing to Tae Conrerence Boarn’s index. Although the 
all-items again hit an all-time peak, the total ad- 
vance over the month was only 0.2%, brought about 
by fractional increases in all six components. 
The all-items index for September was 184.0 (Janu- 
ary, 19389 = 100), as compared to 183.7 in August 
and 181.7 a year ago. 

The 0.5% increase in the housing index was the 
largest change exhibited by any component this 
month. Effects of the lifting of federal rent controls 
in all but critical defense areas on July 31 show up 
again in the quarterly rent surveys conducted in Sep- 
tember. Increases in the housing indexes of individual 
cities over the quarter ranged from 0.6% in Denver 
to 7.6% in Indianapolis. New Orleans registered the 
largest increase over the year (24.6%), followed by 
advances of 17.5% and 17.1% respectively in Evans- 
ville and Indianapolis. 

Food prices edged up 0.2% over the month but 
are currently 2.7% below last year’s level. Beef prices 
showed no marked change in either direction. Fresh 
pork, bacon, and [ard all moved up sharply, while ham 
and lamb were somewhat lower. Egg prices soared as 
a late summer heat wave cut into production. Increases 
were also reported for bread, butter, coffee, carrots, 
and green beans. Other significant changes in prices 
of fresh vegetables were decreases in lettuce, onions, 
and sweet potatoes. 

Of the remaining components, clothing, housefur- 
nishings, and sundries each advanced 0.1% between 
July and August, and fuel rose 0.2% during this 
period. 

The purchasing power of the consumers’ dollar in 
September slipped 0.2% from its previous all-time 
low, reaching a level of 54.3 cents (January, 1939, 
dollar = 100 cents). This was 1.3% below its year- 
ago level. The purchasing value of the dollar for all- 
items and for each of the six components of the 
consumers’ price index is presented in the accompany- 
ing chart. Figures have been rounded to the nearest 
cent. The food dollar has shown the greatest decrease 
(57%) in value since January, 1939, but it has also 
shown the greatest increase in purchasing power over 
the past year (up 3%). In sharp contrast is the hous- 
ing dollar, which has shown the smallest drop (25%) 
in value since 1939, but the largest decrease (6%) in 


the past year. The dollar still commands the same 
amount of clothing that it did last year; the house- 
furnishings dollar has increased 1% in value since 
1952; and the fuel and sundries dollars have dipped 
3% and 6% respectively. 


EMPLOYMENT IN SEPTEMBER 


Employment moved downward as usual between 
August and September, as students left their summer 
jobs to return to school. According to the latest Census 
Bureau estimates, civilian employment totaled 62.3 
million in September. This figure was about a million 
below the August total but relatively unchanged from 
the high level recorded in September of 1952. 

The drop in jobs between August and September 
was concentrated in nonfarm industries. Nonagricul- 
tural employment (including domestic and self-em- 
ployed workers) is estimated at 55.0 million in Sep- 
tember—1.1 million less than in August due to the 
withdrawal of students from the labor force. The de- 
cline was particularly large in trade and service activi- 
ties. This movement was partly offset by the return 
of teachers and other school employees to their jobs. | 

Agricultural employment, at 7.3 million in Septem- 
ber, was much the same as in August. There were sig- 
nificant changes, however, in the composition of the 
farm work force. Fewer students were doing farm 
work, but many housewives rejoined the labor force 
as harvesting activities increased. 

Estimated at 1.3 million in September, unemploy- 
ment was practically unchanged from the low level 
recorded in August. It was about 190,000 lower than 
in September a year ago: Much of the decline in the 
jobless total since September, 1952, took place among | 
the long-term unemployed—those looking for work for 
fifteen or more weeks. Only 2% of all civilian workers 
were out of jobs this September. This is about as low 
a figure as has been recorded since World War II. 

The total civilian labor force (which includes both 
employed and unemployed) fell sharply to an esti- 
mated 63.6 million in September as the result of the 
withdrawal of roughly 1.5 million students from sum- 
mer jobs. The over-the-year drop in the labor force 
was about 146,000. 


NONFARM EMPLOYMENT 


Nonfarm employment continued at record levels in — 
September, but the increase in the number of wage — 
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_ and salary workers from August was smaller than usual 
| for the season. 
| According to the latest Bureau of Labor Statistics 
‘estimates, the number of wage and salary workers on 
‘nonfarm payrolls in September was 49.6 million, an 
all-time high for the month, and 700,000 above last 
September. 
_ The increase in nonagricultural wage and salary em- 
‘ployment between mid-August and mid-September 
was 200,000, considerably lower than the August-to- 
September average gain of half a million in the post- 
‘| war period. This was the second month when the rise 
. |in employment was less than usual. The BLS attri- 
_butes the small rise in nonfarm employment to the 
absence of the usual seasonal increase in manufactur- 
ing. The number of workers on manufacturing pay- 
tolls was 17.2 million in September, a decrease of 
about 60,000 from August. The bureau points out, 
however, that factory employment in September was 
‘half a million higher than in September, 1952. 
Employment declines, instead of the usual gains 
from August to September, were reported in primary 
metals, machinery, transportation equipment, furni- 
ture, textiles, and apparel. In the electrical machinery 
_and fabricated metals industry groups, increases were 
smaller than usual. Decreases reported in lumber and 
leather were somewhat greater than the average de- 
cline for the season in recent years. Despite these 
changes, employment in fabricated metals, electrical 
‘machinery, and transportation equipment was sub- 
stantially above the levels of a year earlier, and the 
work force in primary metals, machinery, and furni- 
ture groups showed a smaller gain over the year. In 
the lumber, textile, apparel, and leather industries, 


Purchasing Value of the Consumers’ Dollar, Sept., 1953 
(January, 1939, dollar = 100 cents) 


Le eee 
= eens 


ALL FOOD HOUS- CLOTH- FUEL HOUSE- SUN- 
ITEMS. {NG ING FURNISH- DRIES 
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employment was lower than in September, 1952. 

Contract construction employment declined by 
about 30,000 between August and September—one of 
the largest reductions reported for these months in 
recent years. However, the total number of workers 
on contractors’ payrolls this September was nearly 
2.7 million—or less than 5% below the all-time peak 
for the month recorded last year. 

The number of workers employed in wholesale and 
retail trade establishments increased by about 118,000 
over August, with most of the gain reported in retail 
trade. This rise in retail trade employment was some- 
what below the 1947-1952 average for this time of 
year. This was the first noticeable departure from 
the usual seasonal pattern in retail trade employment 
so far in 1953; but at 7.7 million, the total was an all- 
time high for September. 


TURNOVER RATES FOR AUGUST 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that the hir- 
ing rates in the nation’s factories remained practically 
unchanged from July to August, in contrast to the 
upswing which usually occurs at this time of the year. 
Nevertheless, the general employment situation re- 
mained highly favorable. 

According to preliminary estimates, manufacturing 
plants hired workers at the rate of forty-two per 1,000 
employees in August. This is about 25% below the 
post-World War II average for the month but slightly 
above the July rate of forty-one per 1,000. 

Increases in hiring were smaller than usual in furni- 
ture, fabricated metals, machinery, textiles, and ap- 
parel. The following industry groups reported declines 
in hiring between July and August instead of the cus- 
tomary gains: primary metals, lumber, transportation 
equipment, paper, and tobacco products. 

Layoffs rose slightly between July and August— 
from eleven to thirteen per 1,000 employees—and 
August was the first month in 1953 when the layoffs 
exceeded the rate for the corresponding month last 
year. 

Increases in layoff rates between July and August 
were reported by most industry groups, with the 
larger increases occurring in fabricated metals, instru- 
ments, textiles, rubber, and stone, clay and glass 
products. 

The rate of quits in factory jobs increased from 
twenty-five per 1,000 in July to twenty-nine per 1,000 
in August. This was less than the expected rise for the 
season. Quit rates tend to increase with expanding 
employment opportunities, as workers shift to better 
jobs. 

The rate of discharges remained constant from July 
to August—four per 1,000. 

Total separations (including layoffs, quits, dis- 
charges and miscellaneous) were estimated at forty- 
nine per 1,000 employees, an increase of six per 1,000 
over the previous month. 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Quarterly . 


Note: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989= 100 Changes Changes 


Jan., 1989=100 


Mid June 1958 | Sept. 1952 var June 1958 | Sept. 1952 
Sept. 1953 | June 1953 | Sept. 1952 to to Sept. 1958 | June 1958 | Sept. 1952 to 
Sept. 1958 | Sept. 1958 Sept. 1958 | Sept. 1958 
Cleveland Lansing 
Foods... jits.teecc ans 241.8 | 236.4 246.9 +2.3 == 91. | F000. jc655 6 5080. 257.2 | 258.3r| 259.3 —0.4 —0.8 
Housings ...6. osm cera 134.8 130.9 120.5 +3.0 | +11.9 } Housing............ 135.9 134.47] 133.8 +1.1 +1.6 
Clothing*..-4.-nccnen 167.1 164.7 166.1 +1.5 +0.6 | Clothing............ 155.5 154.9 155.1 +0.4 +0.3 
Fuel! s scan tere tiers. ttae 148.1 147.2r| 144.0 +0.6 2.8) | uel sk ote 153.7 148.5 146.5 +3.5 +4.9 
Housefurnishings..... 173.2 | 173.4 | 175.7 —0.1 | -—1.4] Housefurnishings....| 163.4] 161.9] 164.0 +0.9| —0.4 
Sundries............. 189.6 187.0 179.9 +1.4 +5.4] Sundries............ 189.3 187.6 179.5 +0.9 +5.5 
Weighted total..... 189.3 185.9r| 185.2 +1.8 +2.2 Weighted total....| 189.2 188.2 186.2 +0.5 +1.6 
Des Moines Milwaukee 
Food sycusccicccceoc: 239.4 | 233.0 | 246.8 +2.7 3.0.1 Food sts 5852500. 0% 248.2 | 246.9 | 256.7 +0.5 —3.3 
Housings ..20) soe 125.6 125.6 119.7 0 +4.9 | Housing............ 180.0 178.7 178.6 +0.7 +0.8 
Clothing .cclsctreres 162.8 162.0 162.1 +0.5 +0.4 | Clothing............ 159.9 159.9 159.2 0 +0.4 
Buelieee ees comics 163.4 159.3 158.8 +2.6 Ee PuOW UCL, 5c cisco es's.e seers 144.6 141.3 138.7 +2.3 +4.3 
Housefurnishings.... . 165.9 167.0 162.3 —0.7 +2.2 | Housefurnishings....] 176.3 177.6 176.9 —0.7 —0.3 
Sundries sivas. ccs 168.8 167.2r| 163.8 +1.0 +3.1 | Sundries............ 191.0 190.3 182.9 +0.4 +4.4 
Weighted total..... 179.4 176.8 178.1 +1.5 +0.7 Weighted total 198.1 197.0 197.7 || +0.6 +022 
Huntington Pittsburgh 
Da Societe as eee oe 224.2} 221.2r) 228.0 +1.4 Food...............| 239.0 | 286.7 | 242.9 +1.0 —1.6 
Housings e5 .sisfse0s 128.6 127.6 123.6 +0.8 Housing............ 150.3 141.0r} 140.4 +6.6 +7.1 
Clothing............. 151.9 151.0 150.4 +0.6 Clothing? 2. sees. 150.0 150.1 149.5 —0.1 +0.3 
Buelt. 7s Scnutecorreteae 117.5 117.5 117.5 0 Birell eee 555-8 154.4 154.4 147.8 0 +4.5 
Housefurnishings..... 149.6 | 151.5] 152.5 —1.3 Housefurnishings....| 148.4} 146.7 | 147.6 +1.2] +0.5 
Sundries............. 174.5 178.5 170.9 +0.6 Sundries............ 180.4 179.6 177.3 +0.4 +1.7 
Weighted total..... 177.0 | 175.6r} 176.2 +0.8 Weighted total 187.4 | 184.5 | 185.4 +1.6| +1.1 
Kansas City, Mo. Portland 
F000, sic. sda sean. 218.8 | 213.17} 222.0 +2.7 Foods sce eee 941.5 238.17; 250.8 +1.4 —3.7 
Housing :..1.5<s00 ss: 116.8 114.5 112.8 +2.0 Housing? ; 00.72.52. 143.3 143.37) 141.3 0 +1.4 
Clothing............. 156.1 156.7 158.0 —0.4 Clothing............ 173.6 174.1 174.7 —0.3 —016 | 
Buelecse. och siarsteleeats 130.5 130.5 127.6 0 Buel 3 tiers stacloaye 159.5 159.5 144.1 0 +10.7 | 
Housefurnishings. ... . 150.4] 151.5 | 152.4 =O. Housefurnishings. . 155.1} 154.4] 151.3 || +0.5| +2.5 
Sundries. (ne-0< 50 oc 183.0 182.5 175.3 +0.3 Sundries............ 160.0 160.0 157.0 0 +1.9 
Weighted total..... 174.4} 172.47) 172.3 +1.2 Weighted total....| 183.2 | 182.27] 183.7 +0.5| -—0.3 
1 Includes electricity and gas. r Revised. 
Percentage Changes in Indexes for One City } 
Weighted Fuel & Housefur- 
Total Food Housing Clothing Light nishings Sundries 
June Sept. June Sept. June Sept. June Sept. June Sept. June Sept. 
19538 1952 1953 1952 19538 1952 1953 1952 1958 1952 19538 1952 } 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. — 
1953 19538 3 1953 19538 1953 1958 1953 1958 1958 1953 19538 1953 1958 1953 
Evansville, Ind. ......... +1.0 | +4.5 | +1.3 | —0.3 | +1.2 |+17.5 | +0.4 | +0.5 | —0.6 | +0.1 | +1.0 | +1.1] +1.0 | +9.4 | 


Consumers’ Price Index for Thirty-nine Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dollar 
Index Numbers, January, 1939 = 100 


Weighted Clothing Fuel? House- Puschaee 
Date ‘Average/of|, “Food” . |j'Housing!! |e ee oe ee ee furnish- | Sundries | Value of. 
All Items ings the Dollar | 
Total Men’s Women’s Total | Electricity Gas 
1952 September.......... 181.7 | 241.0] 125.7 | 150.8] 167.4] 136.6] 186.3 93.0 | 102.9] 165.1] 172.9 55.0. 
October...........+. 181.5 | 239.9 | 126.2} 1650.5 | 167.4}] 1386.1] 187.9 92.7 | 102.7 | 164.4] 173.2 55.1 
November........... 182.3 | 241.3] 126.8] 150.6] 167.4] 186.8] 188.9 98.4 | 108.0] 165.7] 178.4 54.9 
December........... 180.9 | 236.1 127.6 | 150.6 | 167.4] 186.8} 140.5 93.4 | 103.0 | 165.7} 173.8 55.3 
Annual average...... 180.7 | 239.4 | 125.4] 151.4] 168.7 | 136.8] 186.8 92.0} 102.8} 166.8 | 171.2 55.3 — 
1958 January............ 180.4 | 233.2] 128.2| 160.6] 167.4] 186.3 | 141.1 93.4 | 108.9 | 163.7] 174.9 55.4 
‘ebruary........... 179.0 | 228.7 | 128.8} 160.6] 167.7 | 136.1] 140.8 93.4] 108.8 | 164.6] 175.0 55.9 | 
re eens 179.5 | 229.1 | 128.9] 150.8] 167.5 | 186.6] 140.9 93.4 | 104.0] 164.7] 175.9 55.7 

i. ysl pe aadasdapoorouc 179.4 | 227.4] 128.9] 150.7 | 167.4] 186.4] 140.7 93.4 | 104.2] 164.5] 177.8 55.7 

V cial nie sieisisieteateieless 180.2 | 228.5] 181.0] 150.8| 167.8} 186.4] 188.6 93.4 | 104.3] 164.5 | 178.2 55.5 

JUNC F ose's eicielcsele sieisiore 181.2 | 231.8) 181.3] 150.9} 167.9 | 186.4] 188.5r} 98.4] 104.67) 164.0] 178.5 55.2 
Sully; saite ste siseveieterstere 182.8 | 233.8] 131.7] 150.8} 167.8} 186.4] 188.9 93.4 | 104.7r} 164.0] 179.6 54.9 | 
AU guste o:3)oio- 10s aicieieve 183.7 | 234.0] 132.2| 160.8} 167.8; 186.3 | 189.7r} 98.4] 105.17] 163.3r| 183.3 54.4 — 
September........... 184.0 | 284.5 | 132.9] 151.0} 168.2 | 1386.4] 140.0 93.4 | 105.1 | 163.4 | 183.4 54.3 | 
Percentage Changes 
Aug. 1953 to Sept. 1953....| +0.2 +0.2{ +0.5| +0.1] +0.2] +0.1] +0.2 0 0 | +0.1] +0.1 —0.2 i 
Sept. 1952 to Sept. 1953...| +1.3] —2.7| +5.7| +0.1] +0.5| —0O.1] +2.7] +0.4.| +2.1 —-1.0} +6.1] —1L3> 


Source: THE ConFERENCE BoarRD 1 Rents surveyed quarterly in individual cities. 2 Includes electricity and gas. r Revised 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Ten Cities 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences tn price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
1 City Jan., 1989=100 Changes Jan., 1989= 100 Changes 
Aug. 1958 | Sept. 1952 Os, Aug. 1958;| Sept. 1952 
| Sept. 1953} Aug. 1953 | Sept. 1952 to to Sept. 1953) Aug. 1958 | Sept. 1952 0) to 
ee REET 2 || Sept-1968 | Sept1058 40 | ef Sept'1068 | Sept. 1958, 
: Birmingham Indianapolis 
to: ei eee 243.4 941.4 237 .6 +0.8 4-2-4 | HOOd ne. ente rca. Roe 252.3 254.3 253.5 —0.8 —0.5 
Tousing! BPeNeaisca ayevp laces 164.2 164.2 160.9 0 +2.1 | Housing®........... 145.9 135.6 124.6r|} +7.6 | +17.1 
(LU oe eee 151.3 151.8 151.4 —0.3 = Oeb}Clothingecs5s.4,55< 143.6 143.3 145.1 +0.2 —1.0 
too Sec Sea 130.9 130.4 132.5 +0.4 eer ORME ee soe ae 159.9 154.9 159.2 +3.2 +0.4 
Tousefurnishings Hef tt 169.1 | 168.6 | 170.9 +0.3 | —1.1]| Housefurnishings....)| 157.0] 156.6 | 159.9 +0.3] —1.8 
; jundries 5 SORE 156.7 157.1 154.6 —0.3 +1.4 | Sundries............ 186.4 185.2 180.0 +0.6 +3.6 
Weighted total....| 190.1 188.3 185.6r}| +1.0 +2.4 
Los Angeles 
2“, M3) | keer ee, Se 225.0 222.3 236.4 +1. —4.3 
i a 9 ELOuSING© 2 centro 142.1 142.1 143.0 0 —0.6 
1 2 3 Clothing #7 4 3. & 141.4 141.8 142.1 —0.3 —0.5 
4 4 8 Pireloyee 0695 BS oF 101.5 101.5 101.1 0 +0.4 
4 ; ao Housefurnishings....| 161.2 | 160.9 | 159.3 +0.2| +1.2 
i Bundries............. 170.6 170.6 165.9 0 +2.8 | Sundries............ 177.6 177.6 170.3 0 +4.8 
Weighted total..... 177.5 | 178.7r| 179.6r|| —0.7| —1.2% Weighted total....| 177.5 | 176.8 | 178.6 +0.4| —0.6 
Chicago New Orleans 
| SS ee 248.8 248 .2 254.1 +0.2 = OCH RROOM Ae cee 258.3 257 -9T| 2555 +0.2 +2.1 
PMR, o scccs ow tiers 144.6 144.6 133.6 0 +8.2 | Housing?........... 164.4 159.9r| 181.9r]|/ +2.8 | +24.6 
PMIBENING ois, ones cca s oh & 147.6 146.3 146.4 +0.9 0.8) 4 Clothing, . gest. cae 156.8 155.9 156.3 +0.6 +0.3 
oR Sea 120.9 120.7r} 118.0 +0.2 AS arfal WG e e aie eee Sees 94.9 93.7 93.2 +1.3 +1.8 
Housefurnishings te a jr ioe 2 (tal Ui fe 158.7 +0.1 —0.9 | Housefurnishings....} 170.5 170.57r| 179.3 0 —4.9 
ONG rs 2 182.4 182.4 176.3 0 =fa5. 5) | ‘Sundries’. sik 4.0 es 150.0 150.1 147.8 —0.1 +1.5 
| Weighted total..... 188.3 187.9 185.8 +0.2 +1.8 Weighted total....| 191.6 190.67} 184.2r}} +0.5 +4.0 
Denver New York 
BS 3G re Sihs yo E ISS 235 .6 239 .6 237.3 —1.7 =O i ROOM ke nc are aiuans-« ares 219.7 221.0 228.0 —0.6 —3.6 
J RCT ee Se i 132.1 131.3r) 128.3r|| +0.6 =t Sa OLN EELOMBING? 'ohecs cxacore ora/axc 116.7 116.7 107.07 0 +9.1 
acne SO ee aE 162.6 163.2 162.7 —0.4 —0.1 | Clothing............ 152.6 152.4 152.4 +0.1 +0.1 
Schl an toes 106.0 106.4 103.6 —0.4 LO. S hi Buel’:. 48% Oa. oat « [2 18820 138.0 135.2 0 +2.1 
eS eres 156.3 | 156.2] 160.6 +0.1| -—2.7 | Housefurnishings....} 159.9 | 159.5 | 164.3 +0.3 | —2.7 
BETIS. so. 0.6.55 said 164.2 164.4 154.7 —0.1 =f 6 Ee EISURGLICS cc fe creas aes 195.2 195.2 Woe 0 +11.1 
| Weighted total..... 176.4 L777 7|  TI3-4 —0.7 +1.7 Weighted total....| 178.9 179.4 175.1 —0:3 +2.2 
Detroit Philadelphia 
ROSE Tk. sss he Re 244.9 243.0 250.3 +0.8 =— 9 Bit FOGG RR Siete 227.0 224.5 229.2 +1.1 —1.0 
Housing? Per 141.4 141.4 130.6 0 +8.3 | Housing’........... 118.2 WIS Cer LETAG 0 +0.5 
AOE DING ico ae «lags aya 147.1 147.1 146.6 0 tO. S00 Clothings ca: on. « « 141.6 141.9 142.7 —=(), 2 —0.8 
Fuelé Beas «<a cane 165.1 164.5 160.4 +0.4 S| VM Chi tel ees ee a Se 159.8 159.8 154.6 0 +3.4 
‘Housefurnishings Hoe ae 165.4 165.2 167.7 +0.1 —1.4 | Housefurnishings....} 174.5 175.0 176.7 —0.3 —1.2 
Bendries.. i. tvs aes 192.7 192.7 179.1 0 FG il; SUNGLICS 02 Foe ae. 186.2 186.2 177.1 0 +5.1 
Weighted total..... 189.9 189.3 185.3 +0.3 +2.5 Weighted total. . 182.7 181.8 180.8 +0.5 +1.1 
_ Source: Toe ConFERENCE Boarp 3 Rents surveyed March, June, September, December 5 Includes electricity and gas 
' 1 Rents surveyed January, April, July, October 4 Philadelphia rent surveyed March, June, August, and r Revised 
_ 2 Rents surveyed February, May, August, November November, 1953 
Consumers’ Price Index for Ten United States Cities, and Purchasing Value of Dollar 
Index Numbers, January, 1939 = 100 
; 
Weighted Clothing Fuel? : 
. Date Average of| Food | Housing! pore caer! | vaiweet® 
| Total Men’s | Women’s} Total Electricity Gas nee the Dollar 
1952 September.......... 179.9 237.7 122.1 148.4 163.7 135.5 133.7 92.2 104.8 164.5 174.0 55.6 
i“ October 028. Bae 179.8 236.5 122.7 148.1 163.8 134.8 135.3 92.2 104.6 163.6 174.4 55.6 
| November.......... 180.6 238.3 123.3 148.2 163.8 135.0 135.9 92.0 104.6 164.8 174.5 55.4 
. December........... 179.3 233.2 124.1 148.2 163.8 135.0 137.6 92.0 104.6 164.7 175.0 55.8 
: Annual average...... 179.1 236.1 122.0 149.1 164.9 135.6 133.4 90.9 104.5 165.6 172.6 55.8 
1958 January............. 178.7 230.3 124.9 148.2 163.8 135.1 138.1 92.0 105.3 162.7 176.1 56.0 
; February......... =e| ya ee) 225 .2 125.7 148.2 164.0 134.9 137.9 92.0 105.3 163.4 176.6 56.4 
: MPO oo on peace ce VU 225.6 125.8 148.4 163.8 135.5 138.0 92.0 105.3 163.3 177 4 56.3 
Apr. se. 6 see sieee 177.6 223.9 125.8 148.3 163.5 135.4 187.7 92.0 105.4 163.2 179.2 56.3 
MAY 03d. odes eee 178.4 225.0 129.1 148.4 163.9 135.3 134.5 92.0 105.4 163.1 179.3 56.1 
MOG c'est aes 179.7 228.6 129.4 148.5 164.0 135.3 134.5 92.0 105.4 162.3 179.5 55.6 
apy igs bbe diasimaustpietels 181.0 231.1 130.07; 148.3 163.6 135.4 135.4 92.0 105.6 162.4 180.6 55.2 
Be eee & op o15 182.6 231.3 130.27} 148.3 163.6 135.38 136.4r 92.0 106.1 161.6 186.2 54.8 
‘Sib i ears 182.8 231.4 130.5 148.6 164.1 135.5 136.6 92.0 106.1 161.8 186.2 54.7 
Percentage Changes 
| Aug. 1953 to Sept. 1953.. +0.1 +0.2 +0.2 +0.3 +0.1 +0.1 0 0 +0.1 0 —0.2 
| Sept. 1952 to Sept. 1953.. +1.6 =—2.7 +6.9 +0.1 +0.2 0 +2.2 —0.2 +1.2 —1.6 +7.0 —1.6 
1 Rents surveyed quarterly in individual cities. 2 Includes electricity and gas. a Less than +0.05%. r Revised 
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WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 


Tue ConFerRENCE Boarp confirmed fifty-three set- 
tlements involving thirty-one companies with a total 
of over 335,000 workers in the period from Septem- 
ber 15 to October 15. Increases for approximately 
280,000 wage earners ranged from 1 cent to 30.5 cents 
per hour, with the largest number of agreements aver- 
aging between 5 and 6 cents. The largest number of 
raises granted to approximately 56,000 salaried em- 
ployees averaged between $2 and $3 per week, al- 
though there were, as usual, many variations. 

Late confirmations of industry-wide patterns of set- 
tlement continued to influence the wage adjustment 
picture this month. Republic Steel, for example, 
granted the standard 8.5 cent increase to 63,000 work- 
ers. More oil companies granted the industry-wide 
4% increase, the largest settlement occurring at the 
Sinclair Refining Company where 10,000 wage earners 
and 11,500 salaried employees were involved. South- 
western Bell Telephone granted an increase which 
averaged $2.06 per week to 54,000 members of the 
CIO Communications Workers. 

Other important settlements confirmed this month 
are: 

e Westinghouse agreement involving 75,600 wage 
earners with increases varying from 8 cents to 11 
cents per hour; and $1,200 salaried employees who 
received increases ranging from $5 to $18.60 per 
month. 


e Western Electric settlement with 6,800 telephone 
division workers and 17,100 installation workers, all 
members of the Communications Workers of America, 
CIO. The wage increase averaged 8.5 cents per hour. 


e Firestone Rubber Company granted a raise of 
5 cents to 25,700 members of the CIO Rubber Work- 
ers union which appears to be the increase granted by 
all the major rubber companies. 


Vircinta BoscHEen 
Grace Mepvin 
Jupira WIsHNIA 


Statistical Division 


Getting Suggestions Across 
(Continued from page 407) 


In special cases where it seems likely that the idea 
would be useful to a number of locations, local units are 
sent special memos or copies of suggestions either by 
their department representatives on the central com- 
mittee or by the suggestion system manager. “Even 
these methods are not completely effective,” says one 
company. “A new suggestion may come from a plant 
to correct some local condition. On checking, we find 


\\. 
7 
that the condition would have been eliminated il & 
previously reported suggestion from another 
had been adopted by the plant.” 5 


ADDITIONAL AWARDS a 


When a suggestion adopted at one plant is used 
where, the award to the original suggester must 
considered. Most companies reward ideas whose 
may be computed in dollars and cents by a 
of the savings effected. Naturally, when the idea is pat 
into use at other locations, the result is greater s@ | 
to the company. a 

The common practice among the companies q = : 
is to grant an additional award to the suggester i! 
on the total savings to the company (within the 
mum award limits). The central office of the 
tion system usually authorizes the regular 
of the additional savings when its total value 
ascertained. 

Where the central suggestion system office ) 
local units to report the suggestions they adopt from 
other locations, the computation is simple. The 3 
ing form usually contains information on the 
value of the idea to the particular unit. Also, in aa 
ized plans where one committee can judge the effective. 
ness of an idea at all company locations, total a 
can be easily measured. 


Some companies, however, have had trouble in = 
i 


phase of operation. The difficulty appears to lie in 
taining accurate information from the plants as te 
suggestions they have adopted and their resultant say 
ings. Without these data, a fair award can hardly te 
determined. 

One company reports: “Our normal award ona | | 
money-saving idea at one location is 20% of the first 
year’s savings. Usually this award is raised to 50% of | 
the first year’s savings at the first location if the nal i 
considered usable at other locations. This rule of thu 
has been adopted after many years of struggling w 
attempts to calculate savings at successive locations | 

Another company writes: “We have attempted te | 
arrive at some formula whereby additional com 
tion may be extended to the suggester in the event | 
additional application for his suggestion. We have. 
found it almost impossible to do this as we have bees 
unable in most instances to secure reliable i 
from other plants upon which to base additional 
which would be fair to both the employee and the 
pany. We hope to eventually work out a more 
hensive policy as it applies to this phase of our 
tion system operation.” 

Two companies surveyed say that they grant no 
ditional awards to suggesters whose ideas are 
at other locations. 


| 
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OO ee ee per 100 employees |! 4.9 4.3 4.3 4.1 R.a, n.d. na. 

Bic veeseeseseeseeensusevsnssesi! per 100 employees | 2.9 2.5 2.7 2.5) na. na, Ra, 
Discharges. ...........0.000ee0e0050]] Per 100 employees 0.4 04 0.4 0.4) na. Ra. na. 
UO EES SS 8b Cae per 100 employees I. | 09 0.8) xa. ma, ma. 
} Acoessions.........esccses eee eveeescol] Perl 4. 4.1 4.3) 43) na | na | re 
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Appendix: Prevalence of Christmas Bonuses in 412 Companies 


MANUFACTURING 
Agricultural Equipment 
Number of reporting companies. ..........6.6 66.0005 6 
Number paying “bonust wesc cavers ca esc enen 2 


Company No. 1 (100-499 employees) 

Hourly: $48.75 Salaried: Discretionary* 
Company No, 2 (1,000-4,099 employees) 

Hourly: Discretionary Salaried: Same 


Aircraft 
Number of reporting companies. .....0.6.60. 00.600 9 
Number paying. bonus... cca, scone wet Henrie 8 


Company No, 1 (1,000-4,999 employees) 
Hourly: None Salaried: Discretionary 
Company No, @ (1,000-4,999 employees) 
Hourly: None Salaried: Percentage of salary, 
based on service and merit 
Company No. $8 (1,000-4,999 employees) 


Hourly: None Salaried: $@5—no_ service re- 
quirements 
Automobile and Automotive Parts 
Number of reporting companies, 6... ...66.6.66.66000 64 17 
Number paying bonis cai oaeatine uss alles waver 9 
Company No, 1 (1,000-4,999 employees) 


Hourly: None Salaried: Discretionary 
Company No, 2 (1,000-4,099 employees) 
Hourly: Determined yearly. Salaried: 
Usually, 60 hours’ regular 
pay for all employees on 
payroll as of Oct. 1 of same 
year, Others with less tenure 
receive fractional amount, 
usually not less than $10. 
Company No, 8 (1,000-4,999 employees) 
Hourly: None Salaried: Discretionary 


Company No, 4 (100-409 employees) 

Hourly: None Salaried: 6 months’ service to 1 
year, 12449 of monthly sal- 
ary; over one year, 25% of 
monthly salary; less than 6 
months’ service, none 

Company No, 5 (500-999 employees) 
Hourly: 1 to & years’ service, Salaried: None 

44 hours’ pay; § to 10 years’ 

service, 88 hours’ pay; 10 to 

15 years’ service, 100 hours’ 

yay; 16 years or over, 120 

nours’ pay 

Company No, 6 (1,000-4,999 employees) 
Hourly: Diseretionary Salaried: Same 
Company No, 7 (400-999 employees) 
Hourly: None Salaried: $5 for each year of 
service 
Company No, § (1,000-4,099 employees) 
Hourly: Varies, About $25. ear Varies. Usually, $25 to 
0 
Company No, 9 (1,000-4,999 employees) 
Hourly: Minimum: $7.50 for Salaried: Same 

less than 1 year's service; 

maximum: $87.60, 10 years’ 

service or more, 


Same 


Boot and Shoe 
Number of reporting companies. 6.666606 vi 
Number paying bontaa. 058.000. Gh emeeras 1 


*The term “discretionary” bonus as used in this appendix has a 
variety of applications, It is used in the case of several companies 
which had Christmas bonus plans but did not provide any details 
on them, Discretionary also covers such comments as “on the 
board’s decision,” “when profits permit” and “no formula.” 
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Company No. 1 (500-999 employees) 
Hourly: 60% of average week’s Salaried: Same—plus ae 


pay. Minimum: $5 ary amount 
Cement, Concrete and Gypsum 
Number of reporting companies. ................5 8 
Number paying bonus, \is.c.eseeeeenee ose 8 


Company No. 1 (500-999 employees) 
Hourly: 1 year and over, 10% Salaried: 1 month’s service, 85; 
of month’s pay; under 1 graduated up to 1 month's 
year, minimum of $10 pay for 1 year’s service 


Company No. 2 (500-999 mnie 
Hourly: None alariell: Month’s salary ater 


year’s service 
Company No. 3 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: 8 months’ service or Salaried: None 
less, $10; 6 months, $15; 2 
years, $25; 5 years, 50; 
10 years, $75; 15 years, $100 


Chemical Companies 
Number of reporting companies................-. 18 
Number “paying? bonus (), (oc) saree ete teen a 


Company No. 1(1,000-4,999 employees) 

Hourly: Graduated from mini- Salaried: Hired before Sept. 1 
mum of &5 for 1 year’s $25. Increases annually to 
service to $100 for 20 years’ maximum of $100. Hired after 
service and over Sept. 1, $20 first year, $50 

next year, then $10 more per 
year to $100 maximum 
Company No. 2 (1,000-4,999 employees) 

Hourly: $12.50 after 6 months’ alaried: Same 
service; $25 after 1 year’s 
service an 

Company No, 3 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: 1 week's pay Salaried: One-half month's pay 
Company No. 4 (100-499 employees) 

Hourly: $5 after 1 month's Salaried: Same 
service; $10 after 6 months; 
$20 after 1 year; $40 after 
5 years 

Company No. 5 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: Discretionary alaried: Same 
Company No. 6 (100-499 employees) 

Hourly: Discretionary—over 1 Salaried: Same 
week's pay for 1 year of 
service 

Company No. 7 (500-999 employees) 
alaried: Same 


t 


Hourly: Depends on company 
profit 
Electrical Products 7 
Number of reporting companies. ................ 29 
Number paying bonus... 6... cic ccueaeeee eeweee es 12 


Company No. 1 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: None Salaried: Fixed amount based on 
length of service and salary 
Company No, 2 (100-499 employees) | 
Hourly: $10 (gift) Salaried: Same 
Company No. 8 (1,000-4,999 employees) 
Hourly: 1 day’s pay at cur- i 
rent rate 
Company No, 4 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: 85 to $25 Salaried: Discretionary 
Company No. 5 (500-999 employees) 
Hourly: Minimum: %5. For- Salaried: Same 
mula: $5 plus $2 for every 
year of employment 
Company No. 6 (500-999 employees) 
Hourly: $10 to $40 after 12 Salaried: (no nonexempt 
months’ service aried workers) 


: None 


n J 


| Hourly: None 


' | Company No. 7 (100-499 employees) 


_ Hourly: Discretionary Salaried: Same 
Company No. 8 (500-999 employees) 
Salaried: Variable. Usually from 
| $10 to $40. No service re- 
rE quirements 
Company No. 9 (1,000-4,999 employees) 
| Hourly: None Salaried: Hired before Dec. 1 of 
fier: previous year, 1 month’s sal- 
ary; hired after Dec. 1 but be- 
{ fore July 1, 44 month’s salary; 
hired after July 1, but before 
Oct. 1, 4% month’s salary 
| Company No. 10 (500-999 employees) 
| Hourly: Determined annually Salaried: Same. 1952 range: $25 
on basis of past practice. to $50 
1952: $20 to $40. Mini- 
mum service required ap- 
prox. 4 weeks 
Company No. 11 (500-999 employees) 
_ Hourly: Discretionary Salaried: Discretionary 
Company No. 12 (100-499 employees) 
 Houriy: Formula (undefined) Salaried: (No nonexempt sal- 


aried workers) 


Food and Beverage 

t} Number of reporting companies.................. 28 

Wumber paying POGUS. faces cen cece ce seen 16 

| Company No. 1 (100-499 employees) 

Hourly: Discretionary Salaried: Varies annually. Based 

on service and amount de- 

| clared 

Company No. 2 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: None Salaried: Varies—approx. 15% 

of annual stated salaries 

Company No. 8 (100-499 employees) 

Hourly: None Salaried: Discretionary 
Company No. 4 (100-499 employees) 

Hourly: 6 months’ service, $5; Salaried: Same 
i 1 year, $10; 1 to 8 years, 

annual increase of $2.50; 8 

to 50 years, annual increase 

of $1.25; 50 years’ service, 

$80 (maximum) 
Company No. 5 (100-499 employees) 

Hourly: None Salaried: Discretionary—by vote 
of board of directors 
Company No. 6 (100-499 employees) 

Hourly: None Salaried: 6 months’ service, 1 
\ week’s pay; 1 or more years’ 
; service, 2 weeks’ pay 
Company No. 7 (100-499 employees) 
_ Hourly: 1 day’s pay Salaried: Same 
Company No. 8 (500-999 employees) 

_ Hourly: Percentage amount Salaried: Same 
based on year’s business 
| granted to everyone on pay- 
roll day bonus is declared 
Company No. 9 (500-999 employees) 
. Hourly: Discretionary Salaried: Discretionary 
Company No. 10 (500-999 employees) 
| Hourly: 8% of year’s earnings Salaried: Same 
_ Company No. 11 (500-999 employees) 
.) Hourly: Discretionary—% of Salaried: Percentage of profits 
a specified amount for up 
to 1 year’s, service 


| Company No. 12 {1,000-4,999 employees) 
S 


' Hourly: None alaried: Discretionary 


_| Company No. 18 (1,000-4,999 employees) 


ourly: Discretionary — usu- 
ally % month’s pay for 5 
years’ service; $20 for less 
than 5 years’ service. $25 
bond for employees on mili- 
tary leave 


Salaried: Discretionary 
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Company No. 14 (1,000-4,999 employees) 

Hourly: None Salaried: Based on percentage 
which increases in ratio to in- 
creased responsibility 

Company No. 15 (1,000-4,999 employees) 

Hourly: 1 or more years’ serv- Salaried: Same 

ice, $10; less than 1 year’s 
service, $5 
Company No. 16 (5,000 to 9,999 employees) 

Hourly: Discretionary—on de- Salaried: Same 

cision of board of directors. 
In 1952: paid 8% of first 
$5,000 earnings 


Foundries 
Number of reporting companies... ......666 000085 12 
Number payibe *bonus’... cen. Sohetivses oes 6 


Company No. 1 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: $5 to $50 after $ Salaried: $100 after 
years’ service service 
Company No. 2 (1,000-4,999 employees) 
Hourly: 80 days to 9 months’ Salaried: Minimum—$75 
service, $5; 9 months to 20 
years, $15; 20 years and 
over, $25 
Company No. 8 (500-999 employees) 
Hourly: None Salaried: 1 month’s pay after 1 
year’s service 
Company No. 4 (500-999 employees) 
Hourly: Discretionary Salaried: Discretionary 
Company No. 5 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: None Salaried: Discretionary 
Company No. 6 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: None Salaried: Discretionary 
Furniture and Fixtures 


1 year’s 


Number of reporting companies. .........6. 6.00005 6 
Number) paying bonusien sci coc. cos ses west vals 4 
Company No. 1 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: None Salaried: Fixed sum based on 


length of service, etc. Discre- 
tionary 
Company No. 2 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: 1% of straight-time Salaried: Same 
earnings from Dec. 15 to 
Jan. 15. 8 months’ service 
required 
Company No. 8 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: None Salaried: 1 week's pay after 1 
year 
Company No. 4 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: None Salaried: Discretionary 


Hardware 
Number of reporting companies... 0.0.6... 5.00005 10 
INWMDES HAVIN PUOOMUB Ks oc. ws ces crieyiess K red 5 


Company No. 1 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: 110 hours’ pay, profits Salaried: $50 to $2,000, profits 
permitting permitting 
Company No. 2 (500-999 employees) 
Hourly: $5 alaried: None 
Company No. 8 (1,000-4,999 employees) 
Hourly: Discretionary, de- Salaried: None 
pending upon profit position 
Company No. 4 (1,000-4,999 employees) 
Hourly: Graduated from 12% Salaried: 2% to 15% annual 
hours’ pay for $8 months’ pay, based on merit 
service to 100 hours’ pay for 
10 years’ service and over 
Company No. 5 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: 8 days’ straight-time Salaried: 5% annual salary 


pay 
Leather 
Number of reporting companies... .........6.6 60005 7 
ING ber PAVE DORUSeaeate cs cas cs Wa Nsom) cae 5 


Company No. 1 (100-499 employees) 


Prevalance of Christmas Bonuses in 412 Companies—Continued 


Hourly: Usually, 1 week’s pay Salaried: Same 
after 1 year’s service; up to 
6 weeks’ pay for longer 
service. Under 6 months, $5; 
6 months to 1 year, 20 
hours’ pay 
Company No. 2 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: 1 year and over, 4 Salaried: 2 weeks’ salary after 1 
hours’ pay year’s service, prorated for 
less than 1 year 


Company No. 3 (500-999 employees) 


Hourly: $25 Salaried: Discretionary 
Company No. 4 (500-999 employees) 
Hourly: Discretionary Salaried: Discretionary 
Company No. 5 (500-999 employees) 
Hourly: 5% of total year’s Salaried: None 
earnings 
Lumber 
Number of reporting companies................-. 12 
Number paymg’ bonus.whi.is 00. date: ae eee 10 
Company No. 1 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: None Salaried: Discretionary 
Company No. 2 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: None Salaried: Discretionary 


Company No. $ (100-499 employees) 

Hourly: Approx. 21%4% of Salaried: 

year’s earnings. Discretion- 
ary 
Company No. 4 (100-499 employees) 

Hourly: None Salaried: $100 for 1 year’s serv- 
ice, proportionate for less than 
1 year 

Company No. 5 (500-999 employees) 

Hourly: None Salaried: Discretionary 
Company No. 6 (500-999 employees) 

Hourly: None Salaried: Discretionary 
Company No. 7 (500-999 employees) 

Hourly: None Salaried: Based on service: 1 
year and less, $10; 1 to 5 
years, $25; 5 years or over, $50 

Company No. 8 (500-999 employees) 

Hourly: None Salaried: Discretionary — based 

on degree of responsibility 
Company No. 9 (1,000-4,999 employees) 

Hourly: None Salaried: Policy under consider- 

ation 
Company No. 10 (1,000-4,999 employees) 


5% of year’s earnings 


Hourly: None Salaried: Discretionary 
Machinery 
Number of reporting companies.................. 26 
Number paying, bonuss)).\.).02 0. seen ee Oe 9 
Company No. 1 (500-999 employees) 
Hourly: Discretionary S Same 
Company No. 2 (500-999 employees) 
Hourly: 40 hours’ pay Salaried: Same 
Company No. 8 (500-999 employees) 
Hourly: 1 year’s service, 40 Salaried: Same 
hours’ straight time; 6 
months’ service, 20 hours 
straight time; under 6 
months’ service, $5 
Company No. 4 (500-999 employees) 
Hourly: Decided annually. Salaried: Same 


Usually $40 (after taxes) 
Company No. 5 (100-499 employees) 

Hourly: 50 times basic hourly Salaried: Discretionary—accord- 
rate. Prorated for months ing to job status 
of service in current year 

Company No. 6 (100-499 employees) 

Hourly: 1 month to 2 years’ Salaried: Same 
service, $15; 2 to $ years’ 
service, $20; 8 to 4 years’ 
service, $25; 4 to 5 years’ 
service, $80; 5 years and 
over, $55 
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Company No. 7 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: 100 hours’ pay plus Salaried: Same 
$5 for each year of service 
Company No. 8 (1,000-4,999 employees) 
Hourly: 80 hours’ pay after 1 Salaried: Same 
year’s service 
Company No. 9 (1,000-4,999 employees) 


Hourly: $80, prorated on Salaried: 1 month’s pay prorated) h 
length of service during on basis of length of service 
year during year 

Machine Tool 
Number of reporting companies................. ll 
Number’ ‘paying’ bonus... .pce een enone aan 7 


Company No. 1 (100-499 employees) 
__ourly: Usually $40 Salaried: Same 
Company No. 2 (100- 499 employees) \ 
Hourly: 1 year’s service, $15; 
each additional year, $10. 
Maximum $75 
Company No. 3 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: 840 maximum Salaried: Discretionary—up to 
$500 2 
Company No. 4 (500-999 employees). 
Hourly: Usually a cash gift Salaried: Same 
Company No. 5 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: 1 week’s pay Salaried: 2 weeks’ pay 
Company No. 6 (1,000-4,999 employees) 
Hourly: None Salaried: 
month’s salary; prorated for 
less than 1 year 
Company No. 7 (1,000-4,999 employees) 
Hourly: Discretionary 
Metals, Fabricated 


Number of reporting companies.................. 17 
Number paying bonus) 2). Siena oe 9 
Company No. 1 (500-999 employees) 
Hourly: Discretionary Salaried: Discretionary 


Company No. 2 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: $1 for each year of Salaried: Same 
service 
Company No. 3 (500-999 employees) 
Hourly: Discretionary—based Salaried: Same 
on profits 


Company No. 4 (100-499 employees) 

Hourly: Minimum: $5 to any- Salaried: Depends on base sal- 
one on payroll. Maximum: 
$25 to anyone with 1 year’s 
service 

Company No. 5 (100-499 employees) 

Hourly: 6 months’ service or Salaried: Same 
more, $25; 1 to 6 months’ 
service, $10; less than 1 
month’s service, $5 

Company No. 6 (100-499 employees) 

Hourly: Less than 6 months’ Salaried: 2 years’ service and 
service, $5; 6 months to 1 less, 1 week’s pay. Over 2 
year’s service, $10; 1 to 10 years’ service, 2 weeks’ pay 
years’ service, $18.75; 10 to 
20 years’ service, $37.50; 
over 20 years’ service, $75 

Company No. 7 (100-499 employees) 


Minimum: $5. Maximum: ap- 
prox. $150 


Hourly: No minimum, no serv- Salaried: Same 
ice requirement. Maximum: 
$77.50 
Company No. 8 (1,000-4,999 employees) 
Hourly: $40 Salaried: To some department 


heads as compensating differ- 
ential 


Company No. 9 (100-499 a a 
Hourly: Discretionary jalaried: Discretionary—accord- 
ing to company’s ability to 


pay 
Metals, Ferrous 
Number of reporting companies.................. 6 
Number paying bonus................ 00.0000 eeeee 8 


aad 


ary and length of service. 


Salaried: (no salaried employees) 


1 year’s service, 1 » 


Salaried: Based on weekly salary © 


= 


es No. 1 (5,000-9,999 employees) 


4 


Hourly: $1 for each year of Salaried: Same 
| service 
(Company No. 2 (500-999 employees) 
Hourly: None Salaried: Discretionary 


‘Company No. 3 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: Discretionary Salaried: Discretionary 
‘Metals, Nonferrous 
Number of reporting companies.................. 18 
_ Number paying bonus......................-.- yi 
‘Company No. 1 (500-999 employees) 
Hourly: 1 year’s service and Salaried: Same 

over, 40 hours’ pay; 9 to 12 

months’ service, 36 hours’ 

pay; 6 to 9 months’ service, 

24 hours’ pay; $3 to 6 months’ 


| service, 18 hours’ pay 


Company No. 2 (1,000-4,999 employees) 
Hourly: Less than 1 year’s Salaried: Same 
| service, $15; 1 to 5 years’ 
service, $30; 5 years and 
more, $50. (All after taxes) 
‘Company No. 3 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: None Salaried: 10% of gross pay 
‘Company No. 4 (100-499 employees) 
| Hourly: 40 hours’ pay. Mini- Salaried: Depends on_ profits. 
'» mum $5.1 year’s service re- Minimum: 40 hours’ salary 
quired 
Company No. 5 (5,000-9,999 employees) 
Hourly: None Salaried: Based on profits. At 
company’s discretion 


if 
| 


Company No. 6 (500-999 employees) 

Hourly: $4 for each year’s Salaried: Same 
service. Maximum: $40. 
Minimum, $5 

Company No. 7 (1,000-4,999 employees) 

Hourly: Discretionary Salaried: Discretionary 


Office Machines 

Number of reporting companies.................. 5 
Number paying bonus.................-..0..0055 0 
Paint and Varnish 

| Number of reporting companies.................. 5 
Number paying bonus.....................--0055 1 


ed No. 1 (1,000-4,999 employees) 
Hourly: Discretionary— Salaried: Same 


on service 
Paper and Pulp 
Number of reporting companies.................. 18 
1} Number paying bonus.....................--0005 6 


Company No. 1 (100-499 employees) 

_ Hourly: $20 to each employee Salaried: Same 

| regardless of service 

Company No. 2 (100-499 employees) 

_ Hourly: $10 to each employee Salaried: Discretion of board of 
directors 

Company No. $ (100-499 employees) 


| Hourly: None Salaried: Discretionary 
‘Company No. 4 (100-499 employees) 
| Hourly: None Salaried: $5 and up 


Company No. 5 (100-499 employees) 
_ Hourly: $0 days’ service to § Salaried: Discretionary 
years’ service: $5 to $40 
(Company No. 6 (100-499 employees) 
‘Hourly: $100 to each employee Salaried: Same 

with 1 or more years’ serv- 


ice 
Paper Products 
Number of reporting companies................. 17 
Number paying bonus.......................04. tf 


|Company No. 1 (500-999 employees) 


Hourly: 1 year’s service, 40 Salaried: 8% of year’s earnings 
hours’ pay; less than 1 year’s 
service, 1/12 the amount 
for each month; minimum, 


85 
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Company No. 2 (100-499 employees) 


Hourly: $20 to single em- Salaried: $50 
ployees. $80 to married em- 
ployees 
Company No. 8 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: $5 to $25 based on Salaried: Same 
service 
Company No. 4 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: $25. Less than 8 Salaried: Discretionary 
months’ service, $10 
Company No. 5 (1,000-4,999 employees) 
Hourly: $ months’ service, Salaried: Discretionary 
$15; 10 months’ service, 
$25; full year’s service, $35. 
Working foremen, $40 
Company No. 6 (1, 000-4, 999 employees) 
Hourly: 1 to & years’ service, Salaried: Same 
144% annual earnings; over 
5 years’ service, 244% an- 
nual earnings 
Company No. 7 -(1,000-4,999 employees) 
Hourly: $25 Salaried: Same 
Petroleum 
Number of reporting companies.................. 10 
Number? paying, bonus. 22). 05 ereiois ec careitiiortat treo 1 
Company No. 1 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: Discretionary Salaried: Same 
Printing 
Number of reporting companies.................. 18 


Number paying bonus 

Company No. 1 (100-499 employees) 

Hourly: None Salaried: 1 year’s service, 1 

week’s pay 

Company No. 2 (100-499 eaplaves) 

Hourly: Discretionary Salaried: (no nonexempt salaried 
workers) 
Company No. 3 (100-499 employees) 

Hourly: None Salaried: Discretionary 
Company No. 4 (1,000-4,999 employees) 

Hourly: Discretionary —with Salaried: Same 
payments ranging from $25 
to $200 

Precision Instrument 
Number of reporting companies.................. 6 
Number paying bonus.....................-0000 2 
Company No. 1 (500-999 employees) 

Hourly: $10 for each year’s Salaried: Same 

service up to $100 
Company No. 2 (500-999 employees) 

Hourly: 10 minimum. Maxi-_ Salaried: $25 minimum. Maxi- 
mum: 2 weeks’ pay after 5 mum: 2 weeks’ pay after 1 
years’ service year’s service 

Rubber 
Number of reporting companies................... 6 
Number paying bonus 
Company No. 1 (500-999 employees) 
Hourly: None Salaried: 10% of straight-time 
earnings 
Company No. 2 (1,000-4,999 employees) 


Hourly: $5 to $80, based on Salaried: Same 
service 
Company No. 8 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: $20 Salaried: $50 


Company No. 4 (1,000-4,999 employees) 
Hourly: None Salaried: Discretionary 
Stone, Clay & Glass 
Number of reporting companies.................. 10 
Number paying bo: 
Company No. 1 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: 1 week's pay plus 5% Salaried: Same 
for each year’s service 
Company No. 2 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: $10 for less than 1 Salaried: 1 week to 2 months’ 
year to $50 for over 21 years service, $15; over 1 year’s 
service, $50 


Company No. 3 (1,000-4,999 employees) 

Hourly: Graduated from $25 Salaried: $10 for less than 1 
for 1 year’s service to $100 year’s service, graduated to 
for over 10 years’ service 100 for 10 years’ service and 

$150 for over 25 years’ service 
Company No. 4 (1,000-4,999 employees) 

Hourly: $14 for 6 months’ Salaried: 6 to 12 months, % 
service, graduated to $84 month’s pay; 1 year and over, 
for more than 5 years full month’s pay 

Company No. 5 (500-999 employees) 

Hourly: Less than 1 year’s Salaried: Same 

service, $20; over 1 year, $40 
Company No. 6 (100-499 employees) 

Hourly: 1 year’s service, 40 Salaried: 1 year’s service, 1 
hours’ pay. Prorated for week’s pay. Prorated for lesser 
lesser service 


service 
Textile and Textile Products 
Number of reporting companies.................. Q7 
Number paying bonus. -..-22..--eee eee eee 13 


Company No. 1 (1,000-4,999 employees) 

Hourly: 1 week’s pay. Noserv- Salaried: Same 

ice restrictions 
Company No. 2 (1,000-4,999 employees) 

Hourly: None Salaried: Discretionary —1 or 
more years’ service, 1 to 3 
weeks’ salary. Prorated for 
lesser service 

Company No. 8 (100-499 employees) 

Hourly: None alaried: Y% week’s pay, office 

staff only 
Company No. 4 (100-499 employees) 

Hourly: $5 minimum after 6 Salaried: $25 minimum, 
months’ service, $25 maxi- maximum 
mum after 15 years’ service 

Company No. 5 (1,000-4,999 employees) 

Hourly: Discretionary—1 year Salaried: Discretionary —1 or 
or more, 40 hours’ pay; 6 more years’ service, 1 week’s 
months to 1 year, 20 hours’ salary; 6 months to 1 year, 
pay; 3 to 6 months’ service, Y% week’s salary; 3 to 6 
10 hours’ pay. Others, $5 months’ service, 44 week’s sal- 

ary; less than 8 months, $5 
Company No. 6 (100-499 employees) 


$250 


Hourly: None Salaried: Discretionary 
Company No. 7 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: None Salaried: Varies from $50 to 


$150. 1952: $100 for long- 
time service to $50 for short- 
time service 
Company No. 8 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: Discretionary Salaried: Discretionary 
Company No. 9 (500-999 employees) 
Hourly: None Salaried: 1 week’s salary 
Company No. 10 (1,000-4,999 employees) 
Hourly: Hired before June 1, Salaried: Same 
1 week’s salary; hired after 
June 1, % week’s salary 
Company No. 11 (500-999 emp]~ :es) 
Hourly: None Salaried: Varies from $50 to $200 
Company No. 12 (1,000-4,999 employees) 
Hourly: $10 Salaried: Same 
Company No. 13 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: $15 to $50 according Salaried: $25 to $250 by indi- 
to position held vidual managerial decision 


NONMANUFACTURING 
Bank and Trust 
Number of reporting companies................. 13 
Number paying bonus, 00) )...+ 25.4.0 ee 7 
Company No. 1 (1,000-4,999 employees) 
Hourly: 5% of regular salary Salaried: Same 
Company No. 2 (100-499 employees) 
Hourly: (no hourly em- Salaried: Discretionary—5% of 
ployees) annual salary 
Company No. 3 (1,000-4,999 employees) 
Hourly: Discretionary Salaried: Depends on profits. Up 
to a maximum of 6 weeks’ 
salary plus service payment 
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Company No. 4 (1,000-4,999 employees) 
Hourly: (no hourly em- Salaried: Minimum: $25. Maxi- 
ployees) mum: 44 month’s salary 
Company No. 5 (500-999 employees) 
Hourly: 1 year’s service and Salaried: Same 
over, 6% of annual salary 
to $5,000; 3% of annual sal- 
ary %5,000 to $10,000; 1% 
of annual salary over $10,- 
000. Apportioned if under 
1 year of service 
Company No. 6 (100-499 one 
Hourly: (no hourly em- 


: Varies—usually 10% 
ployees) 


ca annual salary. 1 year of 

service required 

Company No. 7 (100-499 employe 

Hourly: 1 year’s service and 

over, 5% plus performance 
bonus which has equalled 
8% or a total of 18%. Less 
than 1 year’s service, bonus 
reduced proportionately 


alaried: Same, but limited to 
prt) $5,000 of salary. President 
excluded | 


Insurance Companies 
Number of reporting companies.................. 10 
Number paying bonus... a eeepeeee- -- a= ee 5 

Company No. 1 (100-499 employees) 

Hourly: (no hourly em- Salaried: 1 week’s salary 
ployees) 

Company No. 2 (100-499 employees) 

Hourly: (no hourly em- Salaried: 10% of annual salary 
ployees) 

Company No. 3 (100-499 employees) 

Hourly: (no hourly em- 


alaried: Discretionary — mini- 
ployees) 


§ mum service: 1 month. Mini- 
mum amount: $10. Maximum 
amount (to date): $4,200 

Company No. 4 (500-999 employees) 

Hourly: (no hourly em- alaried: Discretionary 
ployees) 

Company No. 5 (100-499 employees) 

Hourly: $10 gift certificate Salaried: Same 
Public Utility 
Number of reporting companies.................. 19 


Number paying bonus/=).< 2 oseeeeeeeeen rece 2 
Company No. 1 (500-999 employees) 
Hourly: $25 after 1 year’s Salaried: Same 
service 
Company No. 2 (1,000-4,999 employees) 
Hourly: 1% of annual pay Salaried: Same 
Retail Stores 
Number of reporting companies.................. 6 
Number paying ‘bonus)).—> "2 eee. ee 4 


Company No.1 (1,000-4,999 employees) 
Hourly: $25 plus additional Salaried: Same 
$1 for each year’s service 
Company No. 2 (1,000-4,999 employes) 
Hourly: Discretionary alaried: Same 
Company No. 3 (1,000-4,999 ete 
Hourly: (no hourly em- Salaried: $15 to $50. 3 months’ 
ployees) service required 
Company No. 4 (1,000-4,999 employees) 
Hourly: Graduated from $5 to Salaried: Discretionary 
a $50 maximum after 5 
years’ service 


Transportation 
Number of reporting companies.................. 10 
Number paying bonus. .2).) eee ieee 3 


Company No. 1 (500-999 employees) 
Hourly: Discretionary Salaried: (no nonexempt salaried 
workers) 
Company No. 2 (100-499 cmp 
Hourly: None alaried: Discretionary 
Company No. 3 (1,000-4,999 employe 
Hourly: None alaried: Discretionary—usually 
wert to each employee 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to October 15, 1953 


) 


1 


Number and 


$.01 additional increase; 
total $.21 per hr. av. 


‘ype o 
! é Employees Effective Amount of Fringe 
| Company Union(s) Affected* Date Adjustment Benefits** Remarks 
Jemmunications 
| Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. Communications 54,000 WE 8-30-53 $2.06 per wk. av. Agreement result of contract 
| St. Louis, Mo Workers, CIO and S Variations: expiration. 
Plant craftsmen—$2 to $3; Duration, 1 yr. 
Traffic switchboard opera- 
tors and clerical employees 
—$1.50-$2 
Dlectrical lttmabel Equipment 
and Supplies 
Columbia Electric & Mfg. Co. IAM, AFL 400 WE 4-20-58 Increase varied from $.02 Agreement result of contract 
Spokane, Wash. to $.18 according to job expiration. 
classification Duration, 1 yr. 
Reopening after 4 mos. 
ternational Resistance Co. IUE, CIO 1,000 WE 10-5-58 Tnseave workers, $.04 hr.; Agreement result of wage 
Philadelphia, Pa. ni workers, $.065 hr.; reopening. 
Skilled trades, $.115 hr. Contract expires 4-1-54 
None 500 S 10-5-53 $2.60 per wk. av. 
' Radio Corporation of America IUE, CIO 6,817 WE 5-18-53 $.06 per hr. av. Agreement result of contract 
| Camden, N. J. expiration. 
| RCA Victor Duration, 2 yrs. 
j Wage reopening 4-1-54 
ae oh UE, ind. 250 WE 5-1-58 Increase varied according Group insurance, hospi- Agreement result of contract 
ewark, N. J. to job classification talization, ee are expiration. 
ca] plans paid in full by Duration, 2 yrs. 
company Reopening, 5-1-54 
Hy None n.a.S 5-1-53 Same as WE 
Western Electric Co. : Communications 6,763 WE 5-8-53 $.085 per hr. av. 1) Armistice Day added Agreement result of contract 
Interstate Telephone Divs. Workers, CIO Variations, $.07 to $.09 as paid holiday for expiration. 
Les ee an Duration, 1 yr. 
burg’ 
2) Wictspurel holidays 
granted for Syracuse 
Installation Division Communications 17,100 WE 4-27-53 $.085 per hr. av. Washington’s dpa Agreement result of contract 
Workers, CIO added as paid holiday in expiration. 
Cleveland, and Chicago, Duration, 1 yr. 
Illinois areas 
| Communications 4528S 4-27-58 $2.01 per wk. av. Same as above Same as above 
Workers, CIO Increases varied from $2 
to $2.50 per wk. 
| Westinghouse Electric Corp. TUE, CIO 74,826 WE, 1-1-58 Increases varied from $.03 Some changes in pension Agreement result of wage 
| Interstate UE, ind. also 782 to $.11 per plan: $1.60 per mo. for reopener. _ 
i IBEW, AFL non-union each yr. of service up to Contract expires 7-1-54 
| UAW, CIO 80 yrs. 
Westinghouse 20,722 S, 7-1-53 Increases varied from $5 Same as above Same as above 
Salaried Employees also 10,462 to $18.60 per mo.; highest 
Assoc. non-union paid received 444% 
UE, ind 
IUE, CIO 
IBEW, AFL 
Food and Kindred Products 
Drewrys, Ltd., USA, Inc. Brewery Workers, 525 WE 5-1-53 Increases varied from $.145 New group insurance Agreement result of contract 
South Bend, Ind. cIo to $.805 per hr, program paid by Co.; expiration. 
additional holiday Duration, 1 yr. 
’ General mh Tne. 
| Amarillo, Tex. (Flour) Grain Millers, AFL 53 WE 8-1-53 $.065 per hr. av. 
E! Reno, Okla. (Flour) Grain Millers, AFL 50 WE 8-1-53 $.065 per hr. av. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. (Flour) Grain Millers, AFL 152 WE 8-1-58 $.065 ree hr. av. 
Lodi, Calif. (Cereal) Grain Millers, AFL 200 WE 8-15-58 $.10 per h 
Variations, ‘a 08 to $.17 per 
Hershey Chocolate Corp. Bakery Workers, 8,200 WE 5-18-53 $.07 per hr, av.; additional Upto days off with pay Agreement result of contract 
Hershey, Pa. AFL $.06 per hr. effective 1-1-54 for death in immediate expiration. 
family; pay for jury duty Contract runs from 5-18-53 
through 10-81-54 
Machinery (Except Electrical) 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Ce. UE, ind. 1,080 WE 5-1-58 $.06 per hr. av. Agreement result of wage 
Chicago, reopener. 
None $25 S 5-4-58 $3.20 per wk. a 
Variations, $2 ne $10 per wk. 
- Osborne Mfg. Co. UAW, CIO 424 WE 2-27-58 $.05 per hr. av. 8 wks.’ vacation after 15 Agreement result of wage 
Cleveland, Ohio (settlement yrs.; pension plan $45for reopener. 
} date was 25 yrs.’ service Contract expires 6-27-54 
5-4-58) 
None 275 S 5-16-58 $12.50 per mo. av. 
» Underwood Corp. IUE, CIO 3815S 9-14-53 $2 per wk. av. Agreement result of wage 
' Interstate reopener 
Mining ?, 
International Minerals & Mine, Mill & 709 WE 5-15-58 $.20 cost of living adjust- Increased benefits under Agreement result of contract 
Chemical Co. Smelter Workers, ment added to base rate; group insurance plan expiration. 
Carlsbad, N. M. ind. Duration, 2 yrs. 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to 1953—Continued 


Number pes 
Type oO! 
Emp loyees 


. Effective Amount of Fringe 
Company Union(s) Affected Date Adjustment Benefits** Remarks 
Ordnance and Accessories i 
National Gypsum Co. Building Service 38 WE 2-9-53 $.05 per hr. av. Agreement result of contract 
Oma! eb. Peplayees, (settlement expiration. 
Nebraska Ordnance Plant date Duration, 1 yr. from 
8-14-53) settlement date 
Building Service 18S 2-5-53 $.05 per hr. av. $.04 and $.06 shift differ- | New contract. 
Employees, (settlement ential for 2nd and 8rd Duration, 1 yr. from date 
date shifts effective 
7-18-58) 
bE 876 WE 2-9-53 $.05 per hr. av. Agreement result of wage 
EW; Operating (settlement | Teopener. 
Tene IAM; date Contract runs to 3-17-55 
Building Service 5-11-58) 4 
Employees; 
Carpenters; Painters; 
Plumbers; Hod 
Carriers (All AFL) 
Paper and Paper Products 
Great Northern Paper Co, Ase Makers; 1,901 WE 5-1-53 $.08 per hr. av. Shift differential in- Agreement result of contract 
Maine Pulp, Sulphite & 2.5% general increase creased from 0-4-6 to expiration. 
Paper Mill Workers; some individual rate ed 0-4-7; $1,000 additional Duration, 1 yr. 
Carpenters; IAM; ments. Minimum $.04 contributory group life 
Firemen; Plumbers; per hr. insurance; increase of $1 
IBEW per day in hospital bene- 
(All AFL) ci employees, $2 per 
day for dependents; in- 
crease in vacation pay 
from straight 40 hrs. to 
max. of 48 and min. of 40 
Tileston & Hollingsworth Co. Paper Makers, 279 WE 8-31-53 Increases varied from $.01 Duration, 1 yr. 
Hyde Park, Mass. AFL to $.08 per hr. av. 
Petroleum and Allied Products 
Continental Oil Co. Oil Workers, 790 WE 7-1-53 4% 
Interstate CIO 
17 AFL and inde- 2,100 WE 7-1-53 4% 
pendent unions 
Richfield Oil Corp. Oil Workers, 1,926 WE 7-1-53 4% Increase followed general 
CIO industry-wide pattern. | 
IBEW, AFL 61 WE 7-1-53 4% Contract may be terminated 
Other 42 WE 7-1-53 4% or modified upon 60 days’ 
notice by either party 
None 2,822 S 7-1-53 4% 
Sinclair Refining Company Oil Workers, CIO; 10,000 WE 7-1-53 4% New contract. 
Interstate AFL and independ- Duration, 1 yr. 
ent unions 
None 11,500 S 7-1-53 4% 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana NM1JU, CIO 110 WE 6-16-58 $38.98 per mo. av. When holiday falls on Agreement result of contract 
Variations, 2%, 4% and Saturday, the followin ng expiration. 
6% according to classifica- ae will be a pai Duration, 2 
tion. 10% service incentive _ holida; Reopening a! be 4-15-54 
bonus added to base rates 
Primary Metals ‘ 
Inland Steel Co. Steelworkers, CIO 128 WE 6-12-53 $.095 per hr. av. Dale aa wy for 6 New contract runs to 7-15-54 
holidays; 3 vaca- 
tion after 15 yrs.’ service 
Republic Steel Corp. Steelworkers, CIO 63,000 WE 6-12-58 $.085 per hr. av. Agreement result of wage 
terstate reopener. 
Contract expires 6-30-54 
None 8,000 S 6-12-58 Varying 
Rubber and Rubber Products y 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Rubber Workers, 25,722 WE 8-24-53 $.05 per hr. av. Pension plan revised: in- Agreement result of wage 
Company CIO creased min. from $100 reopener. 
Interstate to $125 per mo. including Contract subject to cancella- 
social security; company _ tion upon 80 days’ notice on 
to provide insured plan or after 7-10-54. 
of hospital expense bene- Reopening possible upon 30 
fits, hospital-medical days’ notice 
benefits and surgical 
benefits for employee 
and dependents; 2 wks.’ 
vacation after 3 instead 
of 5 yrs.’ service 
Transportation Equipment 
Highway Trailer Company Auto Workers, 1,000 WE 4-23-58 $.081 per br. a Increased-insurance bene- Wage reopening 1-23-54. 
rton, AFL Variations, 3. 04 ‘to $.12 fits: ie $1,000 to $2,000; Contract expires 7-23-55 
Stoughton, Wis. $50 dae x 
and lab.; $5,000 Polio 
Maryland Drydock Company epee) 2,500 WE 6-28-58 $.07 per hr. av. Com) pane te to pay }% cost Agreement result of wage 
Workers, CIO of B reopener. 
Contract expires 6-23-54 
None 200 S 6-23-53 844% 


* WE, wage earners; S, salaried personnel. 
Sy Fringe Benefits include all benefits supplemental to wages received by workers, at a cost to employers. 


n.a., not available. 
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